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MERICA’S state of defence pre- 

paredness is further emphasized by 
reports that missile sites near Detroit 
are being planted 
with beds of flowers. 
In the event of a 
sudden easing of world tension these 
will be used instead of warheads. 


B 


Lonpon pedestrians were disturbed 
to read that “one bus in seven will never 
come back.” Still, it’s possible that this 
is the one that used to go by without 
stopping, anyway. 

B 
‘“‘Commissions, agencies, sought by 


gentleman calling on U.S. troops Europe 
°° : 
—The Times personal column 


Tried the Russian Embassy? 
B 


HampsHirE schoolchildren are said 
to be very grateful for their £17,000- 
worth of venetian blinds supplied by 
the County Education Committee. 
They provide ideal anti-glare protection 
against passing ratepayers. 


B 
‘TABLEs were neatly turned on Russian 
scientists when Dr. Hagen, of the U.S. 


Vanguard satellite scheme, explained 
that American satellites were smaller 
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than Russia’s because “U.S. scientists 
have had greater success in producing 
miniature electronic components.” 


B 


Reports by the Christian Economic 
and Social Research Foundation show 
trebled figures for sex offences and ten 
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CHARIVARIA 


times the number of drunkenness 
convictions among British juveniles. 
This dispels refreshingly the generally- 
accepted picture of 
lethargic youngsters 
hunched _ perman- 
ently over the television set. 
B 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE staffs, con- 
tinually impressed with the fluency dis- 
played by freshly-landed immigrants in 
requesting claim forms for assistance, 
unemployment pay, free wigs and so 





forth, were surprised when a colleague 
at Smethwick complained of difficulty 
in “explaining the operation of the 
National Insurance Act to coloured 
people.” 
B 

Britain is paying £9,000,000 for an 
American atomic submarine engine, to 
be used in the first British atomic 
submarine. The expense is considered 
to be justified if it results in our having 
a British atomic submarine. 


B 


Mr. Errou., Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Board of Trade, told the: House 
about the British waiter excessively 
tipped by a foreign tourist who said 
“T would be grateful if you would take 
some of this back.” British waiters 
would be grateful if Mr. Erroll would 
take some of this back. 

B 
Republican and Sinner? 
SHERMAN ADAMS got a coat, 
Gave himself a hug in it— 
Found the Democratic vote 
Snugger than a bug in it. 
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Punch Diary 


a was probably not Sir John Cock- 
croft’s fault that everyone in the 
country went wild about the prospects 
of getting unlimited power from sea- 
water when Zeta’s thermonuclear 
achievements were first announced to 
the world last January. What he said, 
if you remember, was that he was 
“ninety per cent certain” that the 
machine had done whatever it was 
supposed to have done, and the fact 
that the odd ten per cent of uncertainty 
now seems to have been nearer the 
truth is the kind of risk a scientist faces 
every day. But what are we now to do 
with our Zeta promotion all over the 
world? A full-scale mock-up of this 
disappointing doughnut is one of our 
most treasured exhibits at the Brussels 
“Expo.” Is it to be silently spirited 
away during the night; or fitted out with 
new labels explaining that although 
capable of producing extremely high 
temperatures it is not, after all, capable 
of turning heavy hydrogen into electric 
current; or just left where it is in the 
hope that before the Exhibition closes 
down in the autumn it may have justified 
some of the optimistic claims originally 
made for it? 


Perilous Freedom 


HEN more than five hundred 

tropical birds streamed out of 
a pet shop in Bristol—well, the Man- 
chester Guardian said five hundred, the 
Daily Telegraph made it seven hundred, 
and The Times ran out an easy first 
with a generous thousand, but what 
of it? Tropical birds streaming out of 
a pet shop are notoriously difficult to 
count—when innumerable birds from 


the Far East (including Peking robins, 
Indian silver-bills and Java sparrows) 
escaped last week the news was received 
with widespread delight. We are all on 
the side of the escaper. A Peking Robin 
in a Cage, as Blake would have written 
had he been spared, Puts all Heaven in 
a Rage. It was pleasant too to think of 
the enrichment of the wild life of the 
west-country, of the flash of gold and 
scarlet wings at Wotton-under-Edge, 
of the Forest of Dean gay with the 
song of bulbul and babbler. Alas! the 
truth is that it would have been better 
for these oriental creatures to have 
remained in the security of Mr. Moss’s 
pet shop. Those that surmount the 
perils of a strange climate and food- 
supply, of their own tameness and lack 
of ability to fend for themselves, are 
certain to be mercilessly persecuted by 
that brutish and insensate minority 
whose instinctive reaction to any un- 
familiar and exotic feathered thing is 
a desire to destroy it. I refer, with 
regret, to our native British birds. 


Eirthmarks 

CAN understand that when parents 

announce the arrival of their children 
in the Classified Advertisements 
columns complete with Christian names, 
as if they came into the world ready- 
christened, they are simply putting a 
note into the file which will facilitate 
reference later on. But I have never 
teen able to see the point of “a brother 
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for Michael,” “a sister for Gillian and 
Tony” and so on. Isn’t “a daughter 
for Annabel (née Lee) and Edgar 
Philipson” enough? I foresee the day 
when the arrival of a first child may be 
hailed with some such phrase as “the 
gift of a son (an uncle for Terence).” 


Name and Number 

ARGE houses set back from the 

road in the village of Kempsey, 
Worcs., were to have numbers on their 
gates by last Friday, or else. A spokes- 
man, Lt.-Col. Lovett, then of New 
House, but likely to be of 7 Old Road, 
said that they would do this, but would 
not alter their letter-headings, and 
“didn’t like being regarded as suburbia.” 
The point about the letter-headings is 
ingenious, and may defeat the ends of 
Upton-on-Severn R.D.C., dictators in 
this matter, who intend the numbering 
of “large houses set back from the 
road” to make life easier for postmen. 
If the Colonel and his large-house 
friends persist in conducting correspond- 
ence from Eight Gables, Caithness, 
The Warren, etc., postmen with replies 
so addressed may quickly tire of 
floundering among a lot of gateposts 
saying nothing but 12, 81 and 403: and 
to pass a further by-law about the 
letter-headings would take time. By 
then the postmen could have shoved 
everything down a convenient rabbit- 
hole. 

On the other hand, the Colonel would 
have been wiser to leave suburbia out of 
it. Residents of suburbia will already 
be flooding him with resentful ripostes, 
all clearly addressed to 7 Old Road, and 
calling attention to their letter-headings 
which, of course, read Eight Gables, 
Caithness, The Warren, etc. 


If Winter Comes 
{OND as I am of soccer I have found 
the World Cup series in Sweden 
gravely distracting at a time when the 
papers should contain nothing but 
cricket. The football season of 1957-58 
has stretched into eleven months, and 
only July will be free from the turgid 
prose of the Wilsons and Hacketts. 
But will it? There will still be news of 
Australian soccer, reports of transfers, 
pictures of the 1958-59 call-up. Not 
until October can we look forward to 
the turgid prose of those cricket writers 
lucky enough to be covering the 
M.C.C.’s tour of Australia. 
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NEXT ROUND IN CYPRUS 
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F I had a son who was toying with 
if the idea of becoming a septuagen- 
arian and wanted to know how I, 
who have been one now for some con- 
siderable time, felt about it, I am not 
sure if I should encourage him or try 
to throw cold water on the scheme. It 
is a state of life that has its drawbacks. 
You cannot help feeling, as the years 
go on, that the whole thing is getting 
rather silly. It seems absurd that any- 
one as young and sprightly as yourself 
should have reached such an age. You 
resent the stiffening of the limbs which 
causes you, when rising from an arm- 
chair, to remind the beholder, if a man 
who has travelled in Equatorial Africa, 
of a hippopotamus heaving itself up 
from the mud of a river bank. And it is 
annoying when taxi drivers after nearly 
running you down shout “Watch it, 
grandpa.” It was all this sort of thing 
that Methuselah had in mind when, 
interviewed by a representative of the 
local paper on how it felt to be nine 
hundred, he said “The first hundred 
years are hard, but after that it’s pie.” 
For unquestionably, once one has 
got the knack of it, one comes to enjoy 
being what Somerset Maugham calls a 
very old party. Ecclesiastes speaks of 
the evil days when the years draw nigh 
and thou shalt say “I have no pleasure 
in them” and desire shall fail and the 
grasshopper become a burden, but he 
was notoriously a man who took the 
dark view and was probably writing on 
one of his bad mornings. I think most 
septuagenarians will agree with me that 
very few of us have any real grasshopper 
trouble. Our limbs, as I say, may have 
stiffened and no doubt the arteries are 
hardening a bit, but there are com- 
pensations. Life becomes more tranquil. 
The hot blood of the late sixties has 


cooled. ‘To-day when I see a sexagen- 
arian 


J. B. Priestley, as it might be, 





Ages 


In the Seventies 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 
says: 


otf Humour 


GET SET 





or somebody like that—climbing a tree, 
I smile and say to myself “ Boys will be 
boys.” “When you are my age, child,” 
I say to myself, “you will realize that 
the true pleasures are mental.” I am 
seventy-six and may quite easily go to 
par, and I find that I am happy just 
sitting and thinking, or at any rate 
sitting. I can detach myself from the 
world. And if there is a better world 
to detach oneself from than the one in 
which we are living I have yet to hear 
of it. 

The great thing about being a 
septuagenarian is that you can legitim- 
ately become set in your ways. I have 
always wanted to do this, but in the old 
days something was always happening 
to prevent it. There was never a chance 
of simply doing the same thing every 
day, seeing nobody except wives, dogs, 
and cats, and being able to work regular 
hours without interruption, as I can 
now that I am in the middle seventies. 

One was perpetually dashing about, 
leaping from continent to continent, 
seeing editors, lunching with managers, 
going out on the road with shows, 
popping off to Hollywood, popping 
back to the south of France and 
generally behaving more like the jack 
rabbit of the prairies than anything 
human. 

There is, of course, the possibility of 
getting too set in one’s ways. One 
recalls the story of the old gentleman of 
regular habits who was accustomed to 
go out every morning to the same 
stationer’s shop and buy his daily 
paper. At first the stationer would 
offer a word on the weather, but it was 
always received in silence. The old 
gentleman liked to walk in, pick up his 
paper and walk out agam without 
speaking. 

This went on for some nine years, 
and then the stationer moved to a 
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larger shop on the other side of the 
street, and his old shop was taken by a 
confectioner. Knowing his client’s 
prejudice in favour of silence, the 
stationer made no mention to him of 
the impending change, and on the 
morning after the confectioner had 
moved in the creature of habit left his 
house as usual, turned in at the con- 
fectioner’s to buy his paper, and 
dropped in a heap on the floor. It 
seems evident that when, pottering in, 
he saw a tray of bath buns where for 
nine years he had been seeing national 
newspapers, their sudden impact was 
too much for him. 

Compare, too, the case of a neighbour 
of his who also liked everything to be 
regular and orderly. He was heard one 
night to utter a sharp scream, and when 
his loved ones came hurrying to his 
bedroom they found him collapsed on 
the bed, pointing with a shaking finger 
at the wash-hand stand. 

“Soap dish on wrong side!” he 
gasped, and expired. 

These men were extremists, and 
there is no need to carry the thing as 
far as they did, but the regular life 
which you are able to lead in the 
seventies can be very pleasant after the 
hurly-burly of youth is over. Take 
mine, for instance. I rise of a morning, 
shave, bathe, do my Daily Dozen, have 
breakfast, work till lunch, take a brisk 
walk accompanied by a dog and two 
cats, work again till dinner, after dinner 
read a suspense novel, watch television 
for an hour, and so to bed. Day after 
day, with no variation. Monotonous? 
Not a bit of it. Ilove it. The cry goes 
round Remsenburg, Long Island, where 
I live, “ Wodehouse is sitting pretty.” 

And a septuagenarian, mind you, is 
not expected to go to parties. The 
thought that I shall never have to wear 
a paper hat again is very sustaining. 
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So, on the whole, weighing this 
against that, I think that if my son were 
really bent on becoming a septuagen- 
arian I should be in favour of his silica 
having a bash at it, and I would be able ee 
to give him a useful tip or two. <a 
“George,” I would say to him if his 
name was George, though of course 
“Aneurin” if his name was Aneurin, 
“as far as it is within your power, stay | ; 
away from the society of your juniors, | 
and if you find yourself in such society, 
keep as quiet as you can, for what you 
have to bear in mind is that there is 
2 practically nothing you can say that 
: will not bore the lads stiff. When 
: watching a match at Lord’s, for 
e instance, the temptation to speak of the 
f golden age of cricket, with special W 
° reference to Reggie Spooner’s off-drive, We 
d will be very strong, but resist it. Tal 
. “At the theatre, too, Irving and Dan 
ie Leno are subjects better avoided, as are 
d The Belle of New York and the Florodora 
it Sextette. In fact any remark beginning 
, with the words ‘Ah, but you should 
- have seen——’ should be swallowed 
il before it can get out. The ideal 
8 septuagenarian is one who, like myself, 
sits in a corner and_ contributes 
ir absolutely nothing to the conversation. 
ec It has been well said of me by those 
e who have seen me at social gatherings 
n that I look like something stuffed by a 
‘3 good taxidermist, but nobody has ever 
n been known to leap away from me like 
or a startled fawn, fearing a soliloquy on 
the good old days.” 
re A thing I forgot to mention, when 
speaking of the compensations of being 
d avery old party, is that by the time you 
as reach the seventies you have become 
fe more tolerant. Your kid of sixty-eight 
ne is full of juvenile prejudices, but we 
he septuagenarians are able to take the MAHOOD 
ke broader, kindlier view. We accept 
g, people like Colonel Nasser and John 
ve Gordon of the Sunday Express as part] | (7 7 
sk of the great plan, knowing that they | “WESTERN APPROACHES” 
yo must have been put into the world for 
pe some purpose, though with our finite | Im the issue of July 9 PUNCH will contain the first of a series of | 
- minds we cannot understand what that | articles on aspects of modern thought and behaviour. Contributors 
er purpose was. Perhaps, we feel, we are | to this light but provocative series will be: 
s? not meant to understand. | JOHN BERGER DREW MIDDLETON 
es So, on the whole, as I said before, 1 | MONICA FURLONG MAURICE RICHARDSON 
re have no objection to being seventy-six. | ANTONY HOPKINS GEORGE SCOTT 
Fortunately, perhaps, for there seems , D. F. KARAKA JAMES THURBER 
is | Nothing I can do about it. ' | CS. LEWIS R. C. ROBERTSON-GLASGOW 
he The last decade in this series |. WOLF MANKOWITZ JOHN WAIN 
ar will be represented by: | HUGH MASSINGHAM REBECCA WEST 
STEPHEN POTTER einai 
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A Bunch of Granadas 











































“What assets has your Union?” 


By B. 
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Some further targets for Tory televiewers 


r | WHOSE of us not privileged to sit 
on the Conservative Broadcasting 
and Communications Committee 

will never know exactly what it was 

about the Granada television pro- 
grammes that that body found so 
biased, except the manners of the 
studio audiences in “ Under Fire”; but 

it so happens that I have been making a 

few researches of my own into this very 

matter, and my conclusions may perhaps 
be of interest. 

The first of the Granada political 
programmes to attract my attention was 
called “‘Criss-Cross Quiz.” There is 
no doubt in my mind that this reeks 
of bias. The formula is invariable: 
middle-class men and women of typic- 
ally Conservative type are put into a 
kind of pen or dock and a smooth- 
tongued agent prcvocateur fires a series 
of questions at them in order to demon- 
strate their ignorance about current 


affairs. This is not done fairly, however; 
the contestants’ attention is constantly 
distracted by a variety of electrical 
machinery, including even music played 
on an electronic organ; and if any of the 
contestants look like answering too many 
questions and so revealing the intellec- 
tual superiority of the average Con- 
servative brain, Granada are not above 
offering them large sums of money to 
continue their ordeal until they are 
eventually confronted with a question 
they can’t answer. 

I am glad to say that I have witnessed 
occasions when the sponsors were out- 
witted and the challengets answered so 
many questions that Granada were 
eventually forced to let them go. When 
this happens the victims are given vast 
cheques, no doubt with the idea of 
persuading them to change their political 
allegiance. 


Another left - wing 


self - evident 


832 


programme is “Spot the Tune.” It is 
notorious that most popular music 
to-day is crypto-Socialist in tone; “A 
Wonderful ‘Time Up There” is a thinly- 
disguised piece of propaganda against 
the upper classes; “The Story Of My 
Life” obviously masks a_ specious 
demand for increased old-age pensions. 
“Spot the Tune,” which again makes 
lavish use of money bribes, is designed, 
by means of an elementary guessing- 
game, to ensure that these pernicious 
numbers are familiar to as many as 
possible of the younger generation. 
“Under Fire,” the programme es- 
pecially criticized by the Conservatives, 
is undoubtedly a source of consider- 
able class-friction. With characteristic 
subtlety, Granada have arranged that 
the studio audience at this programme 
should come from the north, while the 
politicians at whom they are firing come 
from, or at any rate speak from, the south. 
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The effect, in almost every case, is that 
while the audience appears to consist 
of decent solid working chaps, or even 
folk, the politicians speak with soft 
posh accents which might easily swing 
a couple of million votes away from the 
Tories at a General Election. 

A programme called “We Want An 
Answer” is even worse, for in this case 
the questions are asked by schoolchild- 
ren. It is axiomatic that for a politician 
to speak harshly to a youngster, or 
kiddie, can easily cost him his seat; and 
these particular kiddies are obviously 
well-trained by Socialist agents. In the 
first place, they almost invariably want 
to become school-teachers or scientists 
when they leave school: an infallible 
touchstone of left-wing leanings. In the 
second place, they are primed with 
questions whose deep subtlety can only 
be the result of long indoctrination. 
“What about the Rent Act?” “Why 
do we spend money on the H-bomb that 
we could spend on the old folk?” “ Does 
the ‘Tory party believe in youth?” 
Questions as tricky as these reveal the 
hidden hand of Socialist education. 

Without going into any other Granada 
programmes in detail it is easy to see 
from a quick survey of their activities 
how deeply they are committed to the 
overthrow of everything that is sacred 
to the British middle and upper classes. 
In “The Army Game” the fine old 
traditions of discipline in the Services 
were mocked at; officers and N.C.O.s 
were painted as fools and rogues while 
the ordinary privates were alone given 
their meed of intelligence and integrity. 
The effect of this upon young men due 
to be called up for National Service can 
well be imagined. ‘Chelsea at Nine,” 
having wormed its way insidiously into 
the favour of decent people by the 
deceptive excellence of the programmes, 
was rescheduled for performance at 
eight o’clock—a notoriously Socialist 
hour. Last week Terence Rattigan’s 
savage attack on the _ public-schools, 
The Browning Version, was openly 
presented at a peak viewing time. 

In the circumstances I am writing to 
my M.P. to tell him to press for 
Granada’s contract to be refused them 
when it comes up for renewal. This will 
allow more time for decent Conservative 
programmes like ABC’s “Oh Boy!”, 
Associated - Rediffusion’s “Cool for 
Cats,” ATV's “ Emergency— Ward 10,” 
and so on. 


The Swithinshaw Strike 


By BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


“ EVER you mind, Reub,”’ said 

| \ Mrs. Tollemach, “ you ’ve got 

the general public behind 

you, and in the end right will prevail 
over might.” 

Reuben Tollemach, slumped in 
wretchedness in his favourite armchair 
(an F-Plan “Coracle” brand long-lie 
cumfichére, designed by Willi Slutsky), 
looked up at his wife, Clandestine, and 
slowly shook his head. 

“Nay, lass,” he groaned, “ the’blight- 
ers are too strong for me. They hold 
all the cards—money, privilege and 
time. They’re the bosses and they know 
it. I’m nobbuta prawn in their hands.” 

Clandestine winced. “'They’ve got 
nothing but their la-di-da education,” 
she said bitterly. “Grammar and 
Secondary Modern: they teach ’em 
nothing but fancy manners and prin- 
ciples of class warfare. Stick it out, 
Reub, we employers’ wives are solid 
behind our menfolk. I’m backing you 
to break this strike, Reub, at whatever 
the cost.” 

“I’m not so sure, lass. Albert 
Marchmont was telling me at the 
bowling club last night... You know 
Albert, ’course you do, he’s the owner 
of the Victoria Mills in Swithinshaw 


remember, we met him and his 
missus at Cleethorpes during Wakes 
Week last year but one... Well, 
Albert was saying that his missus is all 
for giving in to the strikers. For the 
children’s sake.” 

“Look, Reub,” said Clandestine, “I 
don’t care what Daphne Marchmont 
says—never did like her and her flashy 
Consul—we’ve got to hold out some- 
how. I know it’s hard on the kids, but 
I’d rather let them starve than go 
crawling to Big Ben Tulyard and his 
union.” 

“Steady on, girl!” said Mr. Tolle- 
mach. He folded the back page of the 
Financial Times into a spill and applied 
a light to the spent dottle of tobacco in 
his pipe. “Steady on. We've got to 
think o’ the kids. This strike’s none 
of their fault and it’s unfair that they 
should be penalized. Tim’s already 
suffered enough at Cambridge through 
not being on a grant, and if I had to cut 
his living exes any more he’d really 
feel the pinch. He’s already dangerously 
disgruntled, you know, and ii wouldn’t 
take much to turn his silly young head 
and make him go totalitarian.” 

“T blame that Cambridge Union,” 
said Clandestine fiercely. “Why union 





“Oh goody 
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here’s some ready made.” 





of all things? Why can’t they call it the 
Cambridge Association or Federation?” 

“Ah, you might well ask, lass,”’ sighed 
Reuben. “And there’s another thing. 
Our Daphne has been carrying on, so 
I’m told, with Ben Tulyard’s lad. 
Neddie, do they call him?” 

“What!” gasped Clandestine. 

“Steady on now, mother, it’s nobbut 
a rumour. But if Ben gets to hear of it 
he'll be after my blood with a vengeance. 
I don’t say there’s anything much 
between ‘em except they’ve been seen 
together at peace ballots and such and 
happened—quite by chance, no doubt 
to be in the same ‘Criss-Cross Quiz’ 
programme on the telly. But I know 
that Ben’s set his heart on Neddie 
marrying into union money. Monty 
Bracegirdle’s wench, most likely. And 
there’s a lot o’ feady cash in the 
Amalgamated Wire-Winders’ Union, 
you know.” 





“T beat him!” 


“Look here, Reub,”’ said Clandestine, 
“you've got to forget your family and 
put principles first. If you give in to 
the union they'll be all over you. Why 
don’t you organize a hunger march or 
something? If two or three dozen 
employers set off from Swithinshaw for 
Downing Street you’d have the whole 
country behind you. Carry placards 
and rolled copies of the Telegraph, beg 
for your food at Conservative Clubs and 
Women’s Institutes, get that fellow 
Brown, the ‘Free Speech’ chap, to 
speak for you, and Nye Bevan—he’s 
really on your side, you know—and 
you ’d reach Westminster in a cloud of 
glory.” 

“Aye, lass, but well tha knows | 
can’t do it. The kids would never 
forgive me. The shame!” 

“Kids! That’s all you think of, kids. 
Why not think of me and my pride 
sometimes?” 
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“In any case, love,” said Mr. Tolle- 
mach, “I’m not so sure the union hasn’t 
got a case against us.” 

“You 
Clandestine began. 

“No, it’s right,” said her husband, 
“T’ve had a lot o’ uneasy nights thinking 
about it. Last spring at the mills I was 
fool enough to ask a web-flitter to put 
a tack in a packing-case, and that’s 
against the agreed rules. Ben Tulyard 
said he’d forget it just this once, but 
I know it’s rankled with him ever 


” 


miserable coward 


since.” 

“But ...!” Clandestine exploded. 

“Hush, duckie. There ’s summat else, 
more serious. A month ago that dam- 
fool Herbert Welkin, the canteen 
manager, put up the price o’ spring 
greens to three ha’pence a portion on 
the very day that the television set was 
out of order. Naturally there was hell 
to pay, and Sam Heathcote dug up an 
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old works-committee regulation, going 
back to 1945, stating that canteen prices 
should never be raised witheut the 
agreement of at least seven-eightl.s of the 
foundry operatives.” 

“But you were losing money on the 
canteen!” 

“Aye, the union said we ought to 
raise our wholesale prices to compen- 
sate, or what was the trade association 
for. And I said no, stubborn fool that 
I was.” 

Clandestine switched off her vacuum 
cleaner. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” she said. 
“You were wrong, Reub, wrong and 
wrong-headed. ‘That’s exactly what 
trade association 7s for—to let the union 
dig its own grave.” 


Climate of Opinion 


“Definitely the kind of broadcasting service the public 
wanted,”’ Sir Arthur fforde, chairman of the B.B.C., said. 
“They want a broadcasting sérvice like the British weather, 
which is worth grumbling about, disagreeing with, something 
to get indignant about and write to one’s newspaper 
about . . .’’—Daily Telegraph 


F broadcast programmes were more like the weather 
My lost domestic peace might be restored— 
An odd result, and different altogether 
From that envisaged by Sir Arthur fforde; 
For no disputes arise *twixt me and my mate 
About the weather, whether cold or hot; 
We are unanimous upon the climate 
But on the T'V programmes we are not. 
What I regard as dull to her is bright; 
She views the Starrs but shuns The Sky at Night, 
Nor can I lure her from her garden chair 





She put her arms round Reuben’s 
neck and hugged him. They cried 
quietly together until it was time to 
switch on “Tonight.” 


On Sundays for a breath of bracing Ayer; 
And while she basks in Como’s sultry heat 
I flee for shelter to the rain-swept street. 


R. M. NEvILE 


A Lovesome Thing in Three Acts © sy atex atxinson 


culinary extravaganza called Something’s Burning 

has encouraged the famous gardening journalist Leaf 
Mould (actually a man-and-wife team, Leaf and Harold 
Mould) to concoct something along similar lines. ‘They have 
given it the witty title of Growing Pains, and it is scheduled 
for production as soon as a suitable theatre falls vacant— 
preferably one having a well-manured stage, free from slugs, 
with good drainage and a southerly aspect. The extract given 
below occurs at the opening of the second act: it forms a 
restful idyll after the torrid atmosphere of the second act, set 
in a greenhouse in Golders Green. 


r MHE interest aroused in theatrical circles by Bon Viveur’s 


When the Curtain rises Lear is messing about in a 
cabbage patch in a corner of the four-acre garden of a large 
Queen Anne house in Kent or somewhere. She wears elbow- 
length black silk gloves, Cuban heels, a string of beads, a 
cartwheel hat, and a pretty floral dress. She has come straight 
from Goodwood. Her trowel looks expensive, and so does her 
beaded handbag. 

Bird noises. A suspicion of Debussy from the pit orchestra. 
Imitation leaves stir in the draught from the wind machine. 
Owing to the enthusiasm of the stage manager a profusion of 
green roses, climbing snowdrops and late chrysanthemums 
partially obscures the potting-shed, in which Movtp ts 
secretly doing his Pools. A banana tree stands U.R.C., and 
a fig tree U.L.C., bearing large red apples. 


Lear (/ooking up): Mould! 

Mou tp (off, muffled): Yes, dear? 

Lear: As you know, the pods of Capsicum ripen in September. 

MouLp (appearing at the door of the potting-shed): 1 know, 
dear. And they will keep for a year or two in a dry room. 


LeaF: Isn’t it splendid! We must plant some after supper. 

Mou p (roguishly): What are you doing, little cabbage? 

LeaF: Oh, go on with you! As you see, I am placing the seed 
in drills during third week of July. This is for spring cabbage, 
of course. 

Moutp: Naturally. Later, I presume, you will transplant 
to prepared ground and earth up to keep the stalks steady? 

LeaF: But of course. Will you hoe frequently, love, and keep 
a sharp eye out for caterpillars? 
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George du Maurier, artist, novelist (“‘Trilby”’) and father of 
Sir Gerald, drew in Punch between 1860 and:his death in 1896. 
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COMPENSATION 


Snobley. ““Aw—AW—IT MUST BE VERY UNPLEASANT FOR YOl 
AMERICANS TO BE GOVERNED BY PEOPLE—AW-—-WHOM YoU 
WOULDN'T ASK TO DINNER!” 

American Belle. ‘‘WeLL--NOT MORE SO, PERHAPS, THAN FOR 
YOU IN ENGLAND TO BE GOVERNED BY PEOPLE WHO WOULDN'T ASK 
YOU to Drxner!” 


June 9 1883 











MOULD (sentimentailly): We will do it together. And we must 
also remember to dress the surface with short manure. 

LeaF: Or a mixture of lime and soot? 

Moutp: That would be lovely. I am at present in this potting- 
shed. 

Lrar: I see you are. Is it made from seasoned hardwood? 

Mou.p: Yes. 

Lear: There! We'll just leave those until the spring, and 
then we'll have a feast. 

Moutp: Yum yum! 

Lear: Did you bury the cat? 

MOULD (nodding): Under the Betty Uprichard, where it will 
do most good. 

LeaF: Unlike General McArthur, which is crimson, is 
Betty Uprichard salmon pink? 

Moutp: Yes, Leaf. 

LeaF: I thought so. Now I must really sow some Early 
Paragon Drumhead, also some Portugal cabbage, sometimes 
referred to as Couve Tronchuda, of which only the fleshy 
ribs are eaten. 


She does so. Meanwhile Movu.p knocks together a cold 
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frame, stakes the Eryngium, tosses a Bishop of Llandaff single 
dahlia to an old lady in the O.P. box, cuts back the laterals on 
an eight-year-old filbert by three quarters of an inch, propagates 
some False Goat's Beard (Astilbe) by division, lights his pipe, 
and sprays the apricots with dinitro-ortho-cresol. 

Moutp: These red spiders get everywhere. 

LeaF: Yes, aren’t they naughty! (She shakes one out of her 
beaded handbag.) 

MOULD (spraying her beaded handbag): Now | feel like relaxing. 
Would you mind showing me how to prepare an asparagus 
bed while I open this ordinary folding canvas deckchair and 
shell a bushell of maincrop peas? 

LeaF: With pleasure! ... Allez . . . oop! 

A drum-roll. The lights fade. ear is picked out by a 
surprise-pink spot on the number one batten. There are 
spangles in her hair. A barrow-load of well-rotted dung comes 
up through a Star Trap, and a sufficient quantity of sand ts 
lowered from the flies. Guest artist FRED STREETER /eans over 
the fence and says ““Arrr!” 

Moutp: Off you go, dear. And the best of British luck. 

Lear takes up a spade, spits on her hands for a laugh from 
the expensive seats, and opens up a bed six feet by four in a 
Grave Trap v.c., taking out the earth to a depth of three feet. 

Lear: Phew! 

Moutp: Don’t forget to break up the subsoil, sweetheart. 

LeaF: Do you mind? 

Movutp throws handfuls of maincrop peas to the front row 
of the stalls. Meanzhile Lear fills up the hole, first putting in 
dung, then soil and manure, next soil and sand, and finally a 
mixture of sand, salt, and soot. 

Moutp: There is nothing to beat a day in the garden. (LEAF 
falls exhausted, flat on her face in the asparagus bed.) And 
now, as an encore, my wife will quickly layer some quinces, 
build a lean-to vinery, test the soil for potash, destroy a 
woolly aphis with neat liquid derris, and——_ (Seeing the 
prostrate Lear, he breaks off. Rising, taking a pace backwards 
with right forearm placed across his eyes, palm of the hand 
facing outwards): Oh, horror! What can this mean? Has 
she caught the Raspberry Blue Stripe Wilt again? 

The Curtain is lowered to denote the passage of three 
weeks, and to enable the cast to change into evening dress for 
the big Rose-pruning scene. 


LETTERS 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless specifically marked 
otherwise, may be considered for publication.) 


To the Editor of Punch 
IR,—Mr. Ronald Searle’s drawing of the Minister of Labour 
in the role of Bo-peep was possibly more apt than he realized. 
The sting (as they say) is in the tail. ‘The second verse—accord- 
ing to The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book—runs as follows: 
“Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 
And dreamt she heard them bleating; 
But when she awoke, she found it a joke, 
For they were still a-fleeting.” 





The poem goes on to relate how a determined Bo-peep 
eventually found her strays—without their tails. Possibly this 
was to avoid imputing that they had returned with these 
appendages between their legs. 

Yours faithfully, 
KEN TAYLOR 


London, N.W.7 
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Torch Song 


By JO PACKER 


Some of the Truth about the Cinema 


(  sherett with the public is the 
usherette’s curse, but it has its 
compensations. “Which seats, 

please?” you ask each arrival. One 

person will push past without a word, 
stamp down the gangway, and slump 
into his seat with a crash of springs. 

It is then you remember that a torch 

can give more than a light. It can give 

a splitting headache. You turn to the 

next patron, and find you are being 

offered a chocolate from a _ newly- 
opened box. Life tastes of Parma 
violets once more. 

In between these extremes flow the 
tractable thousands who blink as they 
enter and disrobe, asking “Is it warmer 
inside?” or “ How long has it been on?” 
or “Is it good?” in addition to telling 
you whether they are one-and-sixes or 
two shillings. 

When I carried a torch for J. Arthur 
Rank the one-and-sixes were at the 
front, near the screen. Our manager, 
fond of the alliterative sound of “ Watch 
your one-and-sixes, girls,’’ would con- 
stantly repeat it. So a conscientious 
usherette felt duty bound to accompany 
all one-and-sixes as far as the white 
line, to make sure they didn’t slide into 
the two shilling section. I did that at 
first, but soon discovered that the 
denizens of the front stalls were a regular 
bunch and knew their job. Or rather, 
knew their white line. A flash of the 
torch down the gangway met the need, 
and for an experienced one-and-sixer 
even this was unnecessary. 

Now and then one of them would 
creep into a two shilling seat, but I 
always left him there. I admire the 
cold self-possession it takes to do it, 
and besides, I used to do it myself when 
I was very much younger. But the 
other girls always weeded these oppor- 
tunists out, admonished them, and 
generally tried to keep them cinema- 
trained. 

Upstairs it was just the opposite. 
The two-and-sixpenny seats were at 
the back, and the three shillings at the 
front of the circle. Many folk paid three 
shillings and went in the two-and-sixes. 
They preferred the back seats and 
imagined them to be the most expensive. 
On busy nights this led to congestion 


as the two-and-sixpennies would fill 
rapidly with people, of whom about 
half had paid three shillings. Then I 
wouldn’t know where to put the genuine 
two-and-sixers. 

Being “on seating” is a frustrating 
duty. Most people have their favourite 
seat in a cinema—dead centre, next to 
the gangway, over at the side, or up in 
the corner—and they ’ll go there whether 
you show them to another place or not. 
Nothing is so amusing to an usherette 
as to see one of her colleagues march- 
ing the length of the gangway with 
what she thinks is a whole string of 
people following her, when all the time 
they are busy camping down on the 
back row. This proves that usherettes 
are not really essential; the cinema 
industry could save money by reducing 
their numbers. 

“On tickets” is far more satisfying. 
No one is allowed through the inner 
doors without a ticket, and the usherette 
in charge feels of some consequence. 
Tearing tickets in two is a pleasing 
occupation at which one gets more 
nimble as the evening progresses. The 
patron who spoils everything is the one 
who sweeps through and does not wait 
for his torn half. You find you are 
handing it to the empty air. Feelings 
can be relieved by throwing it after him 
in pellet form, but the damage has been 
done, the rhythm upset. 


The candy kiosk by the pay-box in the 
foyer complicates matters for the girl on 
tickets. People stream out of the cinema 
to get supplies of dental decay some 
three or four times per evening. ‘Those 
that don’t bother to tell you they are 
kiosk-bound cause panic on_ their 
return for they fail to hand you a ticket. 
I often chase someone half-way down 
the aisle crying “Can I have your ticket 
please?” only to find that the answer 
is a tube of clear gums. 

More helpful are those who tell you 
where they are going. The very nicest 
almost put their hands up to ask for 
permission, and state what they are 
hoping to buy. When they show you, 
on their return, the purchase as a proof 
of legitimacy, a ticket-collector’s life 
becomes really worth living. 

Another useful clan is composed of 
signallers. They are usually young men 
aspiring to slickness, and they jerk their 
thumbs in the direction of the kiosk as 
they stride zestfully through the swing 
doors. ‘They help to give the cinema 
that smooth and efficient look beloved 
of managers, except when they collide 
on the far side of the door with incoming 
patrons. 

Two of my regular re-entrants were 
old men who cared not for the smooth 
look. One of them used to make an 
ear-whispered arrangement for me to 
re-admit him in fifteen minutes’ time, 
so his destination was farther than the 
kiosk. He would return half-drunk, all 
the better in his opinion to enjoy “the 
big fillum.” The other man mumbled 
“Argus” in my ear. The first time I 
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thought it was a new brand of sweet, 
but I learnt better when he returned 
with a gleamy look and a pink sports 
paper. After the performance I found 
it with the racing results marked off, so 
he had made good use of the interval. 

These were the only two examples | 
knew of riotous living on the old age 
pension. ll the other pensioners 
lashed out in frugal fashion at the 
matinées. During the afternoon they 
were admitted for sevenpence. Conse- 
quently between one-thirty and _ five 
we had a quiet and dependable audience. 
Also a familiar one since many of them 
came two, three or even four times a 
week. “For a warm,” they would 
explain on the fourth visit, or “For a 
sleep.” Ice-cream sales slumped during 
these matinées, the best customers 
being the usherettes. 


Sure it’s got a message. 


If the cinema became packed during 
the Last Complete Performance (or 
Last Round-up as the staff called it) a 
couple of usherettes were taken off 
gangways and put on sales. When the 
lights went ‘up small fighting boys 
appeared underneath my tray and 
around my milkmaid skirts, followed 
by larger boys who were terribly rich 
and paid for everything with half- 
crowns. As soon as the tray was empty 
I ran to the refrigerator for fresh 
supplies, one word beating in my brain 
like stereophonic sound: Commission, 
Commission. 

The final showing of the big film 
was always the most chafing part of the 
evening. If you felt courageous you 
could quell a few Teddy Boys, or fetch 
the manager and set him loose to prowl 
the aisles, or watch the film for the 
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tenth time. Then the peculiarities of 
the audience would reveal themselves. 
There could be deafening gunfire on the 
screen, a stampede, an avalanche, a 
noisy comedy sequence and no one 
would move. But let there be a quiet 
scene, with the camera in close-up, 
every word counting, and the actors 
playing for an Oscar, and you could bet 
your life a dozen seats would go bash 
and four exit doors crash. Desecration, 
I told myself, and the cinema trying so 
hard to become an art, too. 

But all is forgotten when at last you 
are tipping up the seats, wondering who 
brought in three bottles of pop. Your 
wonder increases when you find this 
month’s Film Review on one seat, an 
unopened box of liquorice allsorts on 
another, and nothing on another, not 
even a seat. 





Next scene, Prize Day—young Dick gets a G.C.E. with five passes at A level.” 
838 
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Essence of 


HE Lords do not often meet on 

a Monday, but when they do 
they hum. ‘The debate on the 
motion for giving leave of absence to 
peers who did not want to come was a 
riotous affair—funny without being 
vulgar in the very best tradition of the 
Upper House. Everyone agreed that it 
could not make the smallest difference 
if a peer got leave of absence or not, and 
that it would indeed be an act of high 
lése majesté to try to stop a peer from 
obeying the sovereign’s writ of summons 
merely because a procedural motion of 
the House of Lords had told him that 
he need not come. No one from the 
Lord Chancellor downwards had the 
smallest idea what difference it could 
make to anyone if the motion was passed 
or not, and poor Lord Donoughmore 
was left to complain that he had made a 
journey of many hundreds of miles with 
the intention of applying for leave never 
to come again and now he was no 
clearer how he could get out of being 
summoned to the House 
than he was if he had 
stayed in Donegal. If only 
they can keep this pace up, 
House of Lords Reform 
ought to be able to play to 
packed houses for years to 
come. There has been 
nothing like it in town 





since Worm’s Eye View \ 
‘\ 

came off. 

In the lesser Lower 


House the week was one of 
strange anticlimax. ‘There 
was a certain amount about the never- 
ending Finance Bill—initial allowances 
and so on. I do not know if word had 
gone out among the Socialists that they 
really could not afford to like the 
Chancellor as much as all that or 
whether it just happened that way, 
but they got quite nasty to him about 
his retreat from retrospective legislation. 
Mr. Eric Fletcher, parson-nasty, re- 
buked him in the name of the moral 
law. Mr. Harold Wilson, Fourth-Form- 
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Lord Hinchingbrooke. 


nasty, talked about weathercocks. MIr. 
Paget said that he loved retrospective 
legislation and the more of it that the 
Tories did not do, the more the Social- 
ists would have the chance to do when 
they came in. So why complain? The 
Chancellor did not seem to mind at all 
very much—minded indeed a great deal 
less than he had minded losing an 
important trouser button 
on his way into the Cham- 
ber the week before—but 
the most effective counter- 
attack came from Mr. 
Nabarro. What Odhams 
and the Daily Herald had 
done was not indeed ex- 
actly the same as what the 
dividend-strippers had 
done, and Mr. Houghton 
may have been right in 
saying that the object of 
that exercise was not to 
avoid taxation; but as he admitted 
that they did avoid it it was an un- 
convincing defence, worthy 
of the housemaid and her 
baby, to say that, though 
you avoided taxation, you 
only avoided it by mistake. 

But what everybody was 
waiting for throughout the 
week was Cyprus. It had 
been a somewhat bedrag- 
gled Opposition with tails 
between its legs that had 
shambled back to West- 
minster on Monday. Ac- 
cording to how they used 
the figures, both the Conservatives and 
the Liberals could extract a good 
deal of comfort out of the previous 
week’s by-elections. There was little 
comfort in them for the Socialists. 
Of the last five by-elections, where the 
Liberals have run against them, in only 
three have the Socialists come ahead of 
the Liberals and at Weston only by the 
skin of a single tooth. It seems that 
nowhere except in Wigan is anyone 
very anxious to vote Socialist, and 
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Mr. Macmillan 





Socialist votes in Wigan do not do the 
Socialists much good as they cannot help 
winning there anyway. So they were 
glad enough to turn their eyes to Cyprus 
and be statesmanlike there, since they 
could not be statesmanlike anywhere else. 

The House was all keyed up for the 
Prime Minister’s statement on ‘Tuesday, 
and then it did not happen because of 
M. Spaak’s intervention. 
As the Socialists had all 
along been saying that the 
question should be handed 
over to N.A.T.O. this was 
in a measure a triumph for 
them. At any rate they 
could not, and did not, 
object, and the only grum- 
bles came from the Suez 
boys, like Lord Hinching- 
brooke and Mr. Biggs- 
Davidson, who said that 
“Cyprus is British” and 
objected to foreigners being called in. 
They were right to object from their 
point of view, for the postponement 
does definitely mean the death of ‘the 
old doctrine that foreigners have no 
right to say their say about how Britain 
should go about solving her colonial 
problems. 

So Members had to absent themselves 
awhile from the felicity of the Test 
Match and get all keyed up again for the 
statement on Thursday. We got of 
course the statement that day, but—for 
very proper reasons—there was no 
Parliamentary occasion. Mr. Gaitskell 
refused to exercise his right of asking 
a supplementary question and was twice 
cheered by the Conservatives when he 
asked for restraint—a rare experience 
for him; and when Sir Roland Robin- 
son inquired what would happen if the 
plan failed, the Prime Minister refused 
to be drawn. In fact both the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition have com- 
mitted themselves to the formula of 
“wait and see.” Mr. Asquith is, it 
seems, justified in more than his grand- 
son. PERCY SOMERSET 


Parliament 
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The Big Foursome By H. 


known that the Summit meeting 

has already been held. The 
discussions in Moscow at ambassadorial 
level purporting to be designed to pave 
the way to agreement on a formula for 
a conference of Foreign Ministers at 
which a tentative agenda could be 
drawn up for a subsequent meeting of 
the Big Four at Geneva were obviously 
no more than a blind. Sane govern- 
ments do not conduct their business in 
such a manner. What has actually 
happened, so far as existing leakages 
can be pieced together, is that Mr. 
Eisenhower absent-mindedly replied to 
a thirty-six-page letter of dignified abuse 
from Mr. Khrushchev with the cate- 
gorical demand “What about a game 
of golf?” The simplicity of the idea 
appealed to the Soviet Premier, who 
comes from peasant stock, and he 
accepted, with the single proviso that 
the unification of Germany should not 


I does not seem to be generally 


S 


The diplomatic use of links 


be discussed while he was putting. 
Mr. Macmillan, with his usual deceptive 
charm, at once agreed to the new plan, 
and General de Gaulle sent a note 
about the honour of France which was 
generally understood to be in the 
affirmative. So, with cordial dispatch, 
the matter was settled. 

The advantages of this arrangement 
are self-evident. Mr. Eisenhower was 
certain to turn up. Protocol, since 
precedents were non-existent, would 
enforce no crippling delays. Privacy 
was assured to the four statesmen, who 
would be alone save for their body- 
guards and caddies and some half-dozen 
interpreters. And international sport, 
as everyone knows, fosters an atmo- 
sphere of friendship between nations. 
The venue was “somewhere in Europe,” 
the weather was fine, and General de 
Gaulle drove off. 

“IT, de Gaulle, insist,” he declared, 
and without giving the others a chance 
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to discuss the question of precedence, 
swung inflexibly at his ball. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s expressive countenance 
clouded ominously, but his usual good 
humour was soon restored. 

“You, de Gaulle, have missed,” he 
said, a remark which was greeted with 
general laughter as soon as the inter- 
preters had done their work—although 
as Mr. Macmillan skilfully pointed out, 
it was only when translated into English 
that the two observations had the added 
neatness of rhyme. Mr. Khrushchev 
frowned thoughtfully while the British 
Minister’s comment was being ex- 
plained to him in Russian and then pre- 
ceeded to drive his ball high into the air. 

“Sputnik!” he cried, and with a 
jovial gesture invited Mr. Eisenhower 
to try to do better. 

“We in the United States,” the latter 
declared as he addressed his ball, “ have 
no aggressive designs in the Middle 
East. America desires only that all men 
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should be free, under God, to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours, without threat 
or compulsion whether external or 
internal, and to that purpose I am 
prepared to devote myself unstintingly 
day and night, so far as is compatible 
with keeping my short game up to the 
mark.” 

Mr. Macmillan said that with good 
will on all sides much might be accom- 
plished and added, after hitting a 
screamer down the middle, that Britain 
had historic obligations which she was 
determined to fulfil. She was ready at 
any time to send one of her two cruisers 
to Istanbul, if the gesture were thought 
to be helpful. 

General de Gaulle said that he would 
take no further part in the discussions 
unless arrangements were made for him 
to play his second shot from a position 
of absolute equality. “The dignity of 
France,” he asserted in a speech of 
some length, delivered in a quiet 
monotone and with the head of his 
driver grounded one inch behind the 
toe of his out-turned right foot, 
“demands no less.” 

Mr. Eisenhower said that this was a 
matter of procedure which could be 
thrashed out as they went along. The 
great thing was to have a good game, 
and to remove the spectre of world-wide 
destruction from the minds of men into 
the bargain if a workable formula could 
be found. ‘ Have another crack, Charles 
André,” he urged, looking very much 
more robust and relaxed than he does 
when in conference with members of 
his own Government. 

The Soviet leader objected that in 
Russia air strokes were always counted, 
and for a time it appeared that a dead- 
lock had been reached. General de 
Gaulle, who has about him something 
of the mystic fervour of Joan of Arc, 
stood apart, waiting to be mollified. 
Mr. Eisenhower fretfully polished a 
No. 2. Mr. Khrushchev conferred in 
rapid undertones with his Mongolian 
caddie. It was left to Mr. Macmillan 
to resolve the dilemma with the adroit- 
ness that is one of his most enviable 
qualities. 

“Let’s play on without the old 
stick-in-the-mud, then,” he suggested. 

No detailed account of the rest of the 
round has so far become available. What 
seems to be certain however is that 
Mr. Macmillan, playing in the main 
with an old cleek, was content to keep 


himself out of serious trouble, inter- 
jecting only an occasional offer to 
evacuate Hong-Kong in return for a 
similar gesture by Russia in Eastern 
Europe; and that the two chief an- 
tagonists fought a ding-dong battle all 
the way, with nothing settled and 
everything still to play for at the eight- 
eenth, where the Soviet Premier, in 
high good humour after a drive of 
scarcely less than 230 yards, abruptly 
offered to withdraw all Russian troops 
from satellite countries and renounce 
the use of every kind of nuclear weapon. 

The American President, biting his 
lips with impatience at the interruption, 
asked him what he wanted as a quid 
pro quo. 


“A foozle,” replied Mr. Khrushchev, 
whose sincerity in matters of this kind 
has never been in doubt. 

Mr. Eisenhower, instantly recognizing 
a spirit as keen and dedicated as his 
own, clasped the balding Soviet leader’s 
hand and suggested that they make it a 
thirty-six-hole affair. “As for the details 
of the nuclear truce,’ he added warmly, 
“let them be settled in due course 
through the usual channels.” 

In consequence of this rapproche- 
ment, conversations at ambassadorial 
level are now taking place in Moscow 
to pave the way for a conference of 
Foreign Ministers at which an agenda 
can be drawn up for a subsequent 
meeting of the Big Four at Geneva. 


Natural Golfer 


ROM time to time I seem to read about 
The Natural Golfer, some tall peasant who, 
Seeing a scratch four playing, buys a few 


Old clubs and plays at once like them. 


Without 


A touch of golfer’s ague, or self-doubt, 
His drives scream down the fairway, clean and true. 
When asked about his grip or follow-through 

This peasant says “Ah gives un a gert clout.” 


Strangely, such tales are heart-enthralling stuff 
For us, who live some eighty above par, 
Use winter lies from June to June, and play 
From ladies’ tees, but seldom clear the rough, 
Yet boast about our sixes in the bar. 
We too are natural golfers, in our way. 


PETER DICKINSON 
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“By golly, you're right—he has dropped off.’ 
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No. 22—New Words 
HETHER or not a new alphabet 


is needed, as Shaw maintained, 
many people feel that the stock of words 
requires replenishing to meet the con- 
ditions of a changing world. Competitors 
are invited to coin three words, - with 
definitions. They should express a shade 
of meaning not covered by any in current 
usage. They may be any parts of speech. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive Toby bookmarks. 
Entries (any number, but each on a separate 
piece of paper and accompanied by a 
separate entry token, cut out from the 
bottom left-hand corner of this page) by 
first post on Friday, July 4, to Tony 
Competition No. 22, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 19 
(Praise Famous Men) 


The target was a verse in the Words- 
worth manner getting the surname in the 
first line, as in “Spade with which 
WILKINSON hath tilled his lands,” with 
six names to choose from. Steele and 
Pickles were the popular choice, with 
Amis and Dulles runners-up. Wyatt was 
lengths behind and Dali nowhere. The 
content of the verse was better than its 
form; many neat efforts, acceptable in 
themselves, were not in the steps of the 
master. This factor largely determined 
the award of the prize to 


ALAN NELHAMS 
29 NortH ENp Roap 
GOLDERS GREEN 
Lonpon, N.W.11 


for this faithful piece of pastiche: 











Toby Competitions 


To ONE STRAYING FROM THE PATH OF 
Duty 


O Amis, spokesman, prophet of the plain, 

Waste not in critic’s spleen thy mighty 
rage. 

On Portuguese and jazz blunt not thy pen. 

Resume the fight! With thy bold hench- 
man Wain 

*Gainst ’Stablishment the redbrick battle 
wage 

And crown thy brow with laurel once 
again. 

Though some may judge ye wan and 
aimless now, 

Amis and Wain are heroes still, I vow! 


There follow some near misses and 


some fragments that deserve to be 
quoted in part: 


Fair Muse! Thy suppliant STEELE behold, 
Enwrap him in thy mantle’s fold. 

Thy patronage he shuns nor needs, 

His suit is humbler—he but pleads 

For thy robe’s shelter. Pity, pray, 

His state of nature, cold and grey, 

His raiment scattered, torn in shreds 

By maidens wanting in their heads. 


J. M. Duncan, Kilcruik, Kinghorn, Fife 


Wyatt! Westminster needs you sorely 
still. 

Back to that mansion bring the fearless 
breath, 

The unwinking gaze, the impeccable 
bow-tie, 

The mind that to evasion spells swift 
death. 

Tho’ Reynolds readers linger on your 
words, 


And Aston’s loss is Panorama’s gain, 
Labour is lost without you in the House. 
Come let us look upon your like again! 


Joan Ackner, Whiteladies, Sandy Way, 
Cobham, Surrey 


Ls 
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Be duller, DuLLEs. With our lives you play. 

Be not so keen to smell the insult out. 

Speak with the weight of all the U.S.A., 

But do not stoop to throw that weight 
about. 


J. M. Trebbles Cott, Kingston, Kingsbridge 


PickLes, who flavours many a radio feast, 

And permeates the doughy types like 
yeast; 

Are you in earnest each successive weck, 

Or is your tongue embedded in your cheek? 

Does genuine warmth enfold each parting 
gift, 

Or do you privately agree with Swift? 

J. P. Pinel, 67 Horn Park Lane, Lee, 

London, S.E.12 


What see you, DULLEs, o’er the giddy edge 
That tempts you often to this fearful place? 
Your feet find chancy foothold at the brink 
And other climbers follow on apace. 

Suppose they do not have your head for 


heights, 

And, sense bemused with horror at the 
sight 

Of cruel destruction wreathed in nuclear 
mist, 


Plunge, roped as one with you to the abyss! 
Peter Gardner, New House, Easthampton, 
Kingsland, Leominster, Herefordshire 


Thou lik’st it here, Amis; luckier than Jim 

Thou hast wife, job, poetic name and all. 

Thou spurn’st th’outsider’s melancholy 
wail, 

Disdainest furious anger with thy lot. 

Hold fast! Amis, lad, thou hast the right 
idea 

Th’ Establishment do not abandon quite. 

A little love, a litthe work, much thought 

And, who knows, thou might’st like it till 
thy grave. 

Watson Taylor, 215 


London, S.W.3 


Brompton Road, 


O Sreeve! You’re still my friend, I feel, 
But now you’ve sprung to fame 

O Tommy! Shall I call you Stcele, 

Or by your Christian name? 

A. P. Leggat, 40 Portland Place, London, 
W.1 


Who is the happy Amis? Who is he 

That every man of pen should wish to be? 
He has the lucky spirit that when free 
Within the Redbrick University 

Has no dismay nor feelings of despair 
But this hath come because he likes it there. 
This is the happy Amis; this is he 

Whom every man of pen should wish to be. 
Brian Douglas Hobson, 123 Reads Avenue, 
Blackpool 


PickLes! thou shouldst be striving at 
this hour 
To change thy programme; ‘‘ Have a Go” 


H. E. Slaymaker, Grafton Villa, Near 
Hercford 


Scorn not the square, STEELE, on whom 
thou hast frowned 

And on the agéd taste, that thinks some 
key, 

With (dreadful thought) a trace of melody 

Might raise the tone of your spontaneous 
sound. 

I. G. Rose, 111 Rhydypenau Road, Cyncoed, 

Cardiff 


Toby bookmarks have been sent to all 


contributors named. 
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“T read it religiously every week.” 


Down Among the Dinosaurs 


The state of the monster footprint market 


even dinosaur tracks. Recently I 

met a man who owns a dinosaur 
track quarry in Western Massachusetts, 
and sells his produce. The local gentry 
said I must meet Mr. Nash, so I did. 
Up a dirt track near a village called 
South Hadley I found Dinosaurland— 
proprietor, Carlton S. Nash. There 
was a little souvenir shack and behind 
it a human track led up to the quarry. 
The quarry was shale, and Mr. Nash 
has found tracks on every one of the 
sixteen layers he has already dug up. 
There were certainly tracks in the shale, 
three-toed affairs looking like petrified 
maple-leaves, which Mr. Nash had 
polished up with linseed oil with the 


ie America one can sell anything— 


loving care one normally bestows only 
on an old cricket-bat. 

Nash claims the abundance of tracks 
is due to the fact that this used to be an 
old dinosaur watering-hole. “Old” is 
something of that rara avis, an American 
understatement. Nash was pretty 
casual about the whole thing. “They ’re 
triassic. About one hundred and fifty 
million years old. I dig them up and 
sell them as Conversation Pieces for the 
fireplace or patio.”” Unabashed by pre- 
history, he showed me his brochure 
entitled “Talking Petrified Footprints 
for Moderns,” and explained that his 
selling motto was “For the man who 
has everything.” The everything must 
include a few thousand dollars to spare 
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By STANLEY PRICE 


to buy a set of big tracks. Of course one 
can buy a small individual track for 
about $12, but there is some doubt 
whether this is the track of a baby 
big dinosaur or an adult little dinosaur. 
It still makes a conversation piece 
according to Mr. Nash. 

I was a bit hazy about what he meant 
by conversation piece. I imagined 
everyone sitting out on a Californian 
patio sipping mint juleps. The host 
would say casually “Say, folks, have 
you seen my dinosaur tracks?” ‘The 
guests would look up and say “ Nope.” 
The host would point to the tracks, 
carefully landscaped into his crazy- 
paving, and say “There it is.” The 
more polite guests would say “Oh, are 





‘“‘What’s eating you guys? I’m wearing white, 


ain’t I?” 


those real dinosaur tracks?” “Yep,” 
the host would reply. Didn’t seem much 
of a conversation to me. Of course there 


could be follow-ups like “ Did it come 
with the house, or did you find it after- 


wards?” The host would be embar- 
rassed into admitting that it was sent 
from Western Massachusetts wrapped 
in brown paper. ‘The postman had 
staggered up the drive with it, and he 
had to pay $15 postage. The postman 
had said “What you got in here—a 
body?” and he had replied “No, 
actually it’s a footprint.” “Must have 
been made by a goddam dinosaur,” the 
postman said. He didn’t want to seem 
a wise guy, so he said nothing. 

This wasn’t a conversation either; it 
was an anecdote. Still,.Mr. Nash seemed 
to be making a comfy living out of his 
conversation pieces, so obviously his 
patrons were more imaginative con- 
versationally than I gave them credit 
for. Among his customers were Gene 
Autry, General and Mrs. Patton, Dale 
Carnegie and Lowell Thomas. In fact 
in the brochure there is an extract from 
a letter from the Pattons’ daughter— 
“Daddy and mother had always longed 
to have a set of tracks.”” Dale Carnegie 
wrote “I want you to know how much 
I have enjoyed owning the Dinosaur 
prints. I prize them very highly. Every 
tiine I look at them I get a sense of 


/ 


perspective and of my own 
insignificance. My friends 
are pop-eyed when I show 
them footprints made by 
dinosaurs millions of years 
ago.” And that from a man 
who knew how to make 
friends. 

I left without buying a 
track, but I got to thinking 
about dinosaurs. Back in 
New York I went to the 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory. I visited the Paleon- 
tology curator, an expert 
on dinosaurs and _ their 
tracks. He explained that 
there was nothing unusual 
in Nash finding tracks 
in the Connecticut River 
Valley of Western Massa- 
chusetts. They are more 
common up there than a 
four-leaf clover, and for 
Mr. Nash much more 
profitable. The Valley is 
a triassic geological area, 
what is called Old Red Sandstone in 
Britain and found around Carlisle and 
Lossiemouth. The earliest dinosaurs 
were triassic and wandered around one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred 
million years ago, leaving their hefty 
footprints as conversation pieces for 
posterity. There are double profits to be 
made in the business too. One layer of 
rock contains the actual imprint, while 
the layer on top will contain a natural 
cast, and both can be sold. 

A friend of the curator’s arrived, and 
I was introduced. “This is Leonard 
Hungerford,” said the curator, “he’s 
an Australian concert pianist who 
collects dinosaur tracks. This is 
Mr. Price who is interested in tracks.” 
Mr. Hungerford greeted me like a 


‘ 
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long-lost Christian brother in a heathen: 
world. There seems to be a bond 
between dinosaur-track-collectors; they 
practically have a masonic handshake 
of their own. Mr. Hungerford told me 
how he made some wonderful dis- 
coveries only fifty yards away from the 
Connecticut State Jail. He had begun 
digging and found a seam of large 
tracks, only to be arrested in mid- 
jubilation. _ The jail wardens had 
reported a suspicious figure trying to 
dig his way into the jail. The State 
Police arrived and offered him the 
courtesy of a formal question of intent: 
“What you doing, mister?” “I’m 
digging for dinosaur tracks, officer,” 
Hungerford replied. That did it, and 
he was hauled off, protesting, to the 
police station. After a nightmarish 
session of explanation he was released, 
and the police helped him load the slab 
of tracks into his car. “I’ve had more 
publicity from finding those tracks than 
I’ve had from playing the piano round 
the world,” Mr. Hungerford com- 
plained. He invited me to see his 
collection at his home outside New 
York, a jumble of pre-history and 
music. My host flitted masterfully 
from the intricacies of a Brahms 
sonata to the imprints of Brontosaurus. 
It was a fascinating evening. As I left 
he pressed a two-foot slab of rock into 
my hand. “You must take this with 
you,” he said. It was a perfect track of 
Celophysus. It was quite a con- 
versation piece on the train home. 


& & 


** |, . Mr. Frank Cousins might then be 
able to say to his friends :— 
‘Turne, quod optanti nemo promittere divim 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro.” 
I am, Sir, yours, &c.,” 
Letter in The Times 


He might. But would they catch on? 
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Why Not Tax Church Bells? 


there’s no answer. But from time 

to time you might turn it over in 
the bath. What is to be done about 
the Treasury? My answer, for many 
years, has been : “Purge it. Purge it 
thoroughly, cruelly, mercilessly. Clean 
‘em out from top to bottom. Fumi- 
gate the place like the bowels of a ship. 
Let not a bug remain. For the bugs of 
the Treasury are old and tough, and if 
you leave one alive it will soon be a nest 
of mordant error and moral pestilence 
again.” 

My theme is the ghastly moral tone, 
the inhuman malignance, the reptilian 
lack of principle, the gasteropodic 
indifference and sloth displayed by the 
Treasury in little things. 

_ Take, for example, the levying of 

income-tax on the clergyman’s Easter 
offering, about which, by the way, I 
wrote a rather beautiful hymn, con- 
cluding: 

O Lord, from our unworthy hands 

Accept the tribute due, 
But kindly pass the appropriate sum 
To the Inland Revenue. 

Again, in 1843 our wise ancestors 
passed an Act of Parliament called the 
Scientific Societies Act. It provided for 
the exemption from rates of societies 
“instituted for the purpose of science, 
literature or the fine arts exclusively.” 
For 110 years many modest but ex- 
cellent societies have been enjoying 
the benefit of the Statute. Unfortun- 
ately, it did not say what it meant by 
the “Fine Arts.” Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture qualify without doubt. 
Music has been admitted, fairly recently, 
by the courts. But there has been no 
decision about Drama, Opera, or Ballet. 


[« an old question: and perhaps 


When a ballet school applied for 
exemption the Inland Revenue, in- 
structed by the Treasury no doubt, 
“submitted that ballet was not a Fine 
Art.” This may be right, but it is odd: 
for the Arts Council, financed by the 
Treasury, and charged under Royal 
Charter to foster “the fine arts ex- 
clusively,” supports not only Ballet but 
Opera and Drama. ‘The point was 
never settled, for the school was defeated 
on another point concerning the conduct 
of the society’s affairs. The decision 
in this, or another, case seems to have 
inflamed the passions of the Inland 
Kevenue and they have been hunting 
innocent societies right and left. The 
London Library has lost its exemption 
upon two technical grounds which had 
never been raised before. One of them, 
I believe, is that it is not sufficiently 
supported by “ voluntary contributions.” 
The members’ subscriptions, it seems, 
do not count as “voluntary contribu- 
tions.” Can you beat it? 

“But then,” the Hounds of the 
Inland Revenue may reply, “we have 
but one duty, to catch the tax- or rate- 
payer whenever we can. If the benevo- 
lent intentions of our ancestors are 
being thwarted, that is just too bad. If 
the terms of the statute are out of date 
or obscure—hooray! we take advantage 
of it.” 

Very well. But what of the Master of 
the Hounds, the Treasury, which in 
some ways. ostentatiously, though 
punily, supports the Arts? You would 
think, would you not, that by this time 
they would have taken note of the 


By A. P. H. 


Inland Revenue vendetta; introduced 
a Bill to amend and clarify the old 
Statute, defined and enumerated “the 
Fine Arts exclusively,” and generally 
cleared up the muddle? Well, you would 
be wrong. ‘The London Library is 
preparing for an appeal to the Lands 
Tribunal; no one can say for certain 
whether the Drama, Ballet, or Opera 
are legally Fine Arts or not; the 
intentions of our excellent ancestors are 
being thwarted: but the Inland Revenue 
are squeezing a few bloody pennies out 
of some tiny lemons; and the Treasury 
sit still. 

That brings us easily to the purchase 
tax on Musical Instruments, which is a 
superb example of Treasury parvan- 
imity (new word), imbecility, and 
meanness. The Treasury, through the 
Arts Council, subsidize Covent Garden, 
the British Temple of Music. But they 
levy purchase tax on every instrument in 
the orchestra—except one (the piano, 
heaven knows why, is exempt). In 
1956 the grant to Covent Garden was 
£270,000, but our clever Treasury 
gathered about £500,000 from musical 
instruments. In those days the tax was 
60 per cent. In this year’s Budget it 
was graciously reduced to 30 per cent; 
so the yield, presumably, will just about 
repay the grant to Covent Garden. ‘The 
tax is halved. How generous! But 
observe what Sir Kingsley Wood said 
when he instituted the purchase tax in 
1940: “There will be a high rate of 
tax on the purchase of goods which are 
either Juxuries or goods which in the 
hard circumstances of war we can either 
do without or of which we can at least 
postpone the replacement . . . like furs, 
articles made with real silks, china and 
porcelain articles, cut glassware, fancy 
goods, jewellery... That rate of tax 
will be at one-third or 334 per cent on 
the wholesale value:”’ So, by the 
gracious concession of 1958, thirteen 
years after victory, the tax on flute, harp, 
violin and clarinet stands at the same 
“high” rate considered necessary fo! 
undoubted “luxuries” in time of war, 
when Hitler was at the front door. 

Observe, too, that hardly any other 
professional man, craftsman or work- 
man pays purchase tax on the tools of 
his trade. There is no tax on the tractor 
or the electric drill: on the hammer or 





the saw, on the scalpel or the dental 
drill, on the palette, paints or brushes, 
or even on the typewriter. Some 
cameras pay, some not. 

Accordingly, in Committee on the 
Finance Bill, some hon. Members very 
properly tried to get the Treasury to 
wipe out the mean and silly tax. They 
were defeated, by 228 votes to 183. A 
wretched Minister was put up by the 
Treasury to say this: 

“The basis of the case against the 
tax was that music making and every 


instrument was educational and that 
it was a tax on culture. While it was 


true it was not wholly true. There was 
no question that a musical instrument 
had a recreational function in just the 
same way as cameras and photo- 
graphic materials. It was right that it 
should be taxed at the same rate.” 
The Times 

This was Treasury reasoning at its 
best. Nobody seems to have said 
“But hammers and saws, palettes and 
paint and brushes have ‘a recreational 
function’ too. You don’t tax them.” 
Nobody seems to have said “Why 
then do you subsidize Covent Garden? 
Why, then, is your Arts Council 
charged, with public money, to ‘foster’ 
the Fine Arts, one of which is Music? 
Why treat the musician—professional 
or student—more harshly than the 
painter? Why, for that matter, tax the 
camera, which captures beauty and has 
a claim to art, as if it were a loathsome 
‘luxury’?. Is ‘recreation,’ in the Welfare 
State, an undesirable ‘function’? Why 
don’t you tax church bells?” and many 
other things. 

We must not blame the Members. 
There comes a point when it is useless 
to go on arguing with the Treasury. 
The only course is—PurGE ’EM! 


sae OO .. » 
he’s all right—playing 


near the water-hole.” 
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Reconstructed 


Road Names 
KARAKA 


By Bu: Fs 


N the days of the British when the 
postman rang the doorbell it was 
invariably to bring a letter addressed 

to my bearer, “Mister Makan Prema, 
To The Care of D. F. Karaka, A 
Square.”” Below this would follow our 
address: 12 Willingdon Road, Bombay 
G.P.O., Bombay District. 

After 1947, when both my bearer and 
I became free citizens of the new India, 
completely equal under the new Con- 
stitution, the postman would still ring 
our doorbell. Instead of one letter 
there would now be five, the majority 
of which would still be for my bearer, 
but addressed slightly differently: 

“Shri Makanji Premji, 

In-Charge of Shri D. F. Karaka, 

12 Dr. Baburao Tukoji Bhonsle Road, 

(Willingdon Road), 

Bombay 26.” 

The late doctor was a homeopath; in 
1930 he is reported to have donated 
Rs. 501 (£37 10s. approx.) to the 
Congress Party fund. The extra one 
rupee on the round figure is regarded as 
auspicious. 

The renaming of roads in India 
formed part of the greater problem of 
eradicating all landmarks of British rule. 
For one thing national sentiment 
demanded it; for another, a British 
address was no longer good for business. 
In applying for an import licence a firm 
stood more chance of success if on its 
letterhead there appeared a patriotic 
Indian address. Even the British 
thought it politic to have their High 
Commission on Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
named after the man they used to put 
in gaol on the slightest provocation. 

In the process of renaming roads 
there was no argument at all about such 
names as Gandhi, Gokhale, Dadabhoy 
Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta. It was 
over the smaller roads and streets that 
there was so much controversy. Priorities 
of claims had to be sorted out and 
apportioned judiciously among the 
various communities. The Hindus 
because of their large majority were 
entitled to most of the roads for their 
patriots. The Moslems were given only 
a few so that they would still feel at 
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home in India, it being realized that 
Moslem names would be getting their 
fair share of recognition in the new 
adjacent State of Pakistan. The Parsis, 
Christians, Jews and others had to be 
content with an odd road in the suburbs. 

Perhaps the most dramatic change 
was effected on Marine Drive, the long 
stretch of asphalt which arched the bay. 
An Indian jeweller with no political 
bias whatsoever, flying over it by night 
and seeing the lights prettily dotted in 
a circle, wanted it to be called “The 
Queen’s Necklace.” It was admittedly 
a more picturesque name than Marine 
Drive, which suggested able-bodied 
seamen loitering on a wharf. But the 
civic authorities, quick to see the dangers 
of giving in to artistic influences, 
renamed it Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
Road, after the Indian who tried to 
liberate India during the war with 
German and Japanese assistance. 

Admittedly, so long as India was 
part of the Commonwealth, no one 
could object to living on the Queen’s 
Necklace, but, as one member of the 
Road Names Committee pointed out: 
“Paint is expensive. Periodical changes 
of road names involved unnecessary 
expenditure of a repeating nature which 
should be avoided. In choosing new 
names for our roads we should try and 
see that the names so selected will be 
found acceptable to at least one or two 
generations,” 

There was no objection to the Queen’s 
Necklace other than that it might not 
fit into the new “Socialist pattern of 
society” which the Congress Party, 
led by Mr. Nehru, had evolved. It 
would have been an entirely different 
thing if the jeweller had suggested 
“Jennie Lee’s Necklace.” Nationalist 
India would have had no objection to a 
true British Socialist. 

Although our road, tucked away on a 
hill, has been allotted to the memory 
of the patriotic homeopath, we still 
refer to it as Willingdon Road. As 
Makan remarked: “Everyone is re- 
membering Lady Willingdon, but who 
is knowing Dr. Bhonsle?” 


a B 


More Diehard Imperialism 
‘“URGENTLY wanted for diplomatic family 
going abroad, full-sized croquet set.” 
; Advertisement in Hampstead and 
Highgate Express 























“I say anyone who isn’t a Socialist at eleven plus is a fool and anyone who's 
still one at forty, etcetera, etcetera.” 


Cut Price Cut 


“The British Railways works at Eastleigh, Hants, had hairdressers who were paid as 
labourers but were employed to cut the railwaymen’s hair, said Mr. C. C. Munton, 
Southampton, at the conference of the National Federation of Hairdressers... The 
conference approved a resolution ‘to seek effective means to stop illicit hairdressing.’ ” 

; Daily Telegraph 


See rtagecas it’s hard to be explicit on what actions are illicit 
In an era so insistent upon fair do’s, 

Yet the railwaymen of Eastleigh surely know they ’re being beastly 
By consenting to the crime of cut-price hair-do’s. 


Staggered by this’revelation the Hairdressers’. Federation 
Are preparing some annihilating shocks 

For those amateurs who practise what the Law, in point of fact, is 
Rather hard on, namely, tampering with locks. 


So in future those who harbour at their bench a blackleg barber 
Cannot hope to save their execrable hides 

If the N.F.H., like Nemesis, descending on the premises 
Finds traces of illicit back and sides. 


E. V. MILNER 
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Sell in May—Regret the Day 

ELL in May and go away” is an 

old adage of Stock Exchange 
lore, which is being magnificently dis- 
proved this year. Despite strikes, 
international tension and an increasing 
rash of localized spots of industrial 
recession (in steel and textiles, for 
example), prices of securities have been 
going steadily up. ‘This is partly an 
adjustment of all Stock Exchange values, 
whether fixed interest or equities, to a 
general lowering of the level of interest 
rates. The fall in Bank Rate is part of a 
world-wide movement which probably 
has still further to go and to which 
all investment values must adjust 
themselves. , 

The strength of the Stock markets 
not only here but in the United States 
is, however, based on a conviction that 
the world economic recession will not 
be deepened or prolonged; that if only 
for political reasons reflation will be 
the order of the day before long. The 
Chancellor has given an expansionist 
boost to British industry by doubling 
the concessions on depreciation allow- 
ances which he had announced in the 
Budget. This has given immediate 
encouragement to the shares of such 
companies as English Electric, British 
Oxygen, which have big development 
plans on hand and will gain by the 
concessions. 

Perhaps the most remarkable paradox 
of the recent recession in North 
America is the way in which Wall Street 
has stood up to bad industrial news and 
to the promise of a considerable cut in 
earnings by American industry. There, 
perhaps more than in London, the 
buoyancy of stock markets is an act of 
faith in the inevitability of re-expansion. 
The people in Wal Street say “Those 
chaps in Washington can’t let us down; 
they will inflate if things get too bad.” 
And the chaps in Washington in turn 
say “Just look at the way Wall Street 
is behaving; there is no need to take 
corrective action.” There is some 


danger in these mutual acts of faith, and 
the sophisticates of Wall Street still 
proclaim that security prices. are too 
high and must come down. Seldom, in 
fact, has the “bear position” in Wall 
Street been as large as it is to-day. 
* * * * * * 

The Norwich Union Life Assurance 
Society has just commemorated its 
150th anniversary and at the same time 
has saluted a remarkable family record, 
for its President, Sir Robert Bignold, is 
of the fifth generation in direct descent 
from the founder, Thomas Bignold. 
Thomas set up business in Norwich 
as that pleasant combination of wine 
merchant and banker and then launched 
into insurance “to prepare and educate 
the public towards security and the 
relief of suffering by mutual guarantee.” 
He had to work hard to succeed. “I 


In the a2 


A Botanical Lunatic Asylum 
NE of Engiand’s great gardeners, 
the late E. A. Bowles, set aside a 
corner of his garden near Enfield as 
a botanical lunatic asylum. Here he 
gathered together all kinds of extra- 
ordinary plants, some attractive, others 
monstrous curiosities. There are plenty 
of candidates for such a collection. 
In the family circle of the huge 
Californian Redwoods (Sequoia sem- 
pervirens) appears a dwarf which has 
been christened variety pendula nana, 
a self-willed child, evidently determined 
not to grow up big and strong but to 
grow down instead. 

Then there is a fine form of the 
common beech, fastigiate or columnar 
in habit, known as the Dawyck Beech, 
after the estate in Scotland where it 
appeared. It grows to a good height but 
instead of having a vast spread it is 
seldom more than ten or fifteen feet 
through. There are similar fastigiate 
forms of the common oak, yew and 
flowering cherry. These are the thin 
men of nature’s circus, but are far too 
normal for the lunatic asylum. 
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came now thirty years ago to a flat 
country,’ he admitted on leaving 
Norwich, “but I have nevertheless 
always had an uphill struggle.” It was 
his son Samuel who laid down the 
qualifications for appointment of staff 
to the Norwich Union which are still 
famous to-day. The applicant, he 
declared in 1820, “should be a good 
writer, clean shaven and a Tory.” This 
may not be the formula for perfection 
but it has clearly served the Norwich 
Union well. LoMBARD LANE 





On June 11 “Lombard Lane” re- 
ported that “ W. H. Smith’s bookstalls are 
now preparing for the sale of long-playing 
records.” We now hear that Smith’s 
have no such intention, that records will 
be sold from certain shops but not from 
bookstalls. The mistake is regretted. 


sd 


Not so the Mad Nut, Corylus 
avellana contorta, whose every branch 
and twig is twisted like a coiled spring; 
or the Contorted Willow, Salix mat- 
sudana tortuosa, with limbs and twigs 
that writhe and twist in extraordinary 
contortions, which are said to be due to 
the unequal rate of growth of the bark 
and the inner woody tissue. An amusing 
plant for the waterside is a rush with 
twisted stems like a herculean corkscrew. 
It enjoys the appellation Scripus effusus 
spiralis, a splendid name for so comic 
and exuberant a plant. 

A milder form of freakishness is 
provided by breaks in the coloration 
of foliage. Leaves are supposed to be 
green or perhaps grey but certainly not 
white or yellow. In most cases this 
paler colouring is marginal, basal or in 
random blotches. It may even be 
geometric as in the case of a lovely 
Asian grass, Miscanthus sinensis. One 
variety, variegatus, has neat, vertical, 
white pin-stripes, while another, zeb- 
rinus, has comic transverse bars of clear 
yellow. 

Double flowers are claimed by one 
school of botanists to be monstrosities 
as the doubling of petals has been at the 
expense of the sexual reproductive 
organs, i.e. the pistils and the stamens, 
which are present in a perfect flower. 
Few gardeners deny the effectiveness 
of double flowers—roses, flowering 
cherries, pzonies, stocks and lilacs—nor 
do I. However, when it comes to double 
madonna and tiger lilies I object 
strenuously. Lilies should be single, for 
their essential beauty is in the form of 
the flower. These two doubles are true 
monsters and deserve not oblivion but a. 
secluded corner. | LANNING ROPER 
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Cross Those Swords 


DOUBT whether to-day there are 
l three papers that would pay good 

money for articles cutting Mr. 
Maemillan or Mr. Gaitskell into little 
bits. It would be even harder to sell a 
slashing attack on the Poet Laureate 
or the Pope or the President of the 
Royal Society or the various Patriarchs. 
I am not talking about personal abuse; 
there has been no hope of getting away 
with that since the press began insuring 
against libel. I am talking about 
criticism of opinions pressed home 
- ruthlessly, with every evasion and 
hesitancy and logical flaw exposed with 
relish. 

If we follow America and Russia into 
conformism we are going to sacrifice 
our inventiveness, our only national 
asset with rarity value. Apparently in 
America the man who wins approval and 
promotion is the man who gently con- 
tributes to steering a committee in the 
direction the majority of its members 
want. To the middle-aged Briton 
Truth emerges from argument; but 
increasingly the young seem to be 
feeling that Truth will emerge from 
guessing the way the decision is likely 
to go. In the past, vigour in controversy 
and vigour in action have generally 
gone together; but now compare the 
genteel disputation of the distinguished 
men and women on the “Brains Trust” 
with the gusto of the debates that Mr. 
Vincent Brome describes in his recent 
book, Six Studies in Quarrelling (Cresset, 
21/-). Shaw and Wells and Belloc and 
Chesterton argued in print and on the 
platform, and while they argued they 
entertained, and while they entertained 
they taught. They may have written 
too much but they provided a large 
public with a far more closely reasoned 
controversial prose than you find in 
any present-day newspaper. And things 
happened as a result of the influence of 
their arguments on public opinion. 

To-day, apart from the very rare tele- 
vision programme like ‘‘ Free Speech,” 
there is hardly any war of ideas. 
Politicians’ speeches are so dull and 
apologetic that very few papers bother 
to report them at all. Parliamentary 
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debates have ceased to have any relev- 
ance to the content of legislation. (The 
only public argument for years that has 
come anywhere near the classic argu- 
ment on Free Trade and Protection in 
the days of Chamberlain and Asquith 
was about Capital Punishment, perhaps 
because the suppression of healthy 
vituperation has encouraged the growth 
of fantasies of murder.) The Theatre 
is slightly livelier than politics; but the 
plays that have stirred up audiences 
have generally been expressions of 
moods rather than beliefs. Look Back 
in Anger spoke for a generation but 
it did not really stimulate anything 
but assertion and counter-assertion: 
“Jimmy Porter is a special case. He is 
suffering from a psychological illness” 
against “Jimmy Porter is representative 
of youth to-day. He expresses its 
bitter frustration.” Ask, as once a 
pamphlet ‘asked, What then shall we do? 
and neither side gives much of an 
answer. They merely sit back and wait, 





NOVEL FACES 


XXII—WILLIAM GOLDING 


Unusual themes float into Golding’s ken, 
Boys upon islands, prehistoric men. 
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and you cannot make a political policy 
or a literature out of waiting. 

Mr. Brome’s’ examples _ include 
Coulton v. Belloc on the Medizval 
Church, Wells v. James on the Nature 
of the Novel, Belloc v. Wells on Natural 
Selection, and Shaw wv. Chesterton on 
Socialism and Distributism, and _ his 
interest in the controversialist as a 
human type leads him to include Henry 
Arthur Jones in his entertaining mis- 
cellany. The chief impression from his 
quotations is that nobody talked down 
and nobody pulled a punch out of 
politeness. There are literary con- 
troversies to-day, but they are carried 
on almost entirely in magazines with 
very small and specialized sales. Only 
the New Statesman’s John Berger on 
Painting and The Observer's Kenneth 
Tynan on Plays treat particular criti- 
cisms as battles in a war. Whether you 
accept or reject their point of view at 
least they have one and are always 
prepared to fight for it. Religious 
controversy is dead, except, presumably, 
in theological journals. Nobody 
criticizes bishops or judges in the press, 
a new and dangerous silence. 

The controversies in newspaper cor- 
respondence columns are about little 
factual details. How long is it since 
Capitalism and Socialism or Catholicism 
and Protestantism or, if you like, 
Optimism and Pessimism argued it out 
day after day in print? Now it is old- 
fashioned to suggest that politics ought 
to be about folicy. The public relations 
boys in the backroom fit the policy to 
the possible vote. It may well be that 
at this very moment Mr. Strachey and 
Mr. Crosland and Mr. Crossman are 
moulding the next Labour Govern- 
ment’s Queen’s Speech. What widely 
read Conservative is publicly cross- 
examining them, making them reveal 
their differences in approach to ques- 
tions of equality or nationalization? 
What Conservative is in Shaw’s position 
of being able to demand an answer? 
One of the weaknesses of ‘ Butskellism,”’ 
much as the electorate seem to like it, 
is that it devitalizes public life. Sir 
Winston Churchill and Mr. Bevan 
have raised far more people’s blood- 
pressure than Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Gaitskell but they have made politics 





dramatic and electors active. If the 
ordinary political parties are not colourful 
a bored public will turn to parties that 
are. The unexpected revival of Fascism 
may be partly due to the fact that it is 
no longer “done” to give Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Gaitskell hell. 
R. G. G. Price 


England’s on the Anvil: Portraits and 
Essays. John Raymond. Collins, 18/- 
At a time when literary criticism shows 

increasing signs of falling into the hands 

of persons who like only books well 
adapted for giving university lectures, 

Mr. John Raymond’s vigorous style and 

interest in almost everything make 

these essays very enjoyable. He has at 
times a tendency to become a trifle 
apocalyptical when carried away by his 
own particular enthusiasms (as the title 
of this volume gives warning), but that 
is better than sitting on the fence. The 
breadth of his reading and his capacity 
for hitting on the right phrase is remark- 
able. He is perhaps at his best with a 
subject like John Buchan, who can be 
tackled from half a dozen different 
angles; imaginative writer, popular 
author, man of action, careerist, repre- 
sentative of a far from contemptible 
imperial mystique, dreamer of dreams, 
etc., etc., all facets sympathetically and 
intelligently investigated. Theology and 

Victorian headmasters both appeal to 

Mr. Raymond, and one of these pieces 

deals with the latter strange group of men 

who would indeed, almost in themselves, 
make the subject of a book. Mr. Ray- 
mond might consider it. Elsewhere, he 
ranges most enjoyably from Rabelais to 

Kipling, Lucan to Samuel Johnson, 

Evelyn to Maugham. We could have 

done with an index. A. P. 


We Were Amused. Rachel 

Cape, 18/- 

The author, increasingly bestead in her 
beloved Kensington by parked cars, 
inhibited dogs, uninhibited foreigners, 
and noise, looks back in her auto- 
biography to days when the pattern of 
excitement revolved about the figure of 
Mrs. Pankhurst. We see a talented girl 
studying dancing and drama, being 
taken to Italy. At home she was ardently 
a Suffragette, “in” with its leaders but 
too young to be of them. She is brilliant 
in describing her family: “Quite a 
character, my grandmother. And if I go 
to hell I hope to tell her precisely what 
I think of her.” 

As the years pass Miss Ferguson finds 
her true line in belles-lettres and such 
original novels as The Brontes Went to 
Woolworths. Closely-written, her narra- 
tive is full of nostalgic detail, and livened 
with’ thumb-nail sketches—for instance 
of her first Punch editor, Sir Owen 
Seaman: ‘An amazing mixture of 
scholastic erudition and amazing lapses 
in colloquial general knowledge, which 
sometimes caused him to fail to see the 
jokes in his own paper.” Astringent as 


Ferguson. 


ever about the passing scene, Miss 
Ferguson allows herself rather too many 
passages of retrospective trivia, but never 
bores us about the celebrities she met 
professionally or made her friends. 

R. C. S. 


Batter’s Castle. Ian Peebles. Souvenir 

Press, 16/- 

Attendances may be falling, but new 
books on cricket show no sign of thinning 
out: eventually, one must suppose, the 
great game will become for most people 
a purely literary or journalistic phenome- 
non. If so, the works of Ian Peebles will 
be considered essential reading, for 
almost alone of to-day’s writers he has 
the happy knack of combining deep 
knowledge with delicious wit. In this 
book, subtitled ‘“‘A ramble round the 
realm of cricket,’ he bowls his wrong ’un 
on every page, and beautifully concealed 
it is too. There is something for every- 
body, the sweating bowler, the molly- 
coddled batsman, the poor umpire, even 
for the budding cricket writer, and it is 
all.urbane, warm and friendly. Mr. 
Peebles avoids all the clichés of pavilion 
humour—avoids them, if one may say so, 
studiously. And for this relief much 
thanks. A treasure for all cricket lovers. 

A. B. H. 


The Monkey Puzzle. Veronica Hull. 

Barrie Books, 13/6. 

The jacket of this staccato-style first 
novel—designed by Ruskin Spear, R.A. 
—depicts a spectacled orang-outang 
reading from a book labelled Philosophy: 
but Mrs. Hull’s_ characters—though 
Bourgeois-Bohemian would be an apt 
label—cannot compare with Wyndham 
Lewis’ Apes of God: one reflects sadly 
that even the entertainment value of 
fictional bores has nowadays decreased. 
The most amusing chapters describe the 
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mental home to which Catherine, the 
unbalanced heroine, is admitted after 
breakfasting off a bottle of sleeping 
tablets. (“‘ Daft this place is. Daft,’ says 
another patient called Shamrock, after a 
psychotic aged sixteen has attacked 
someone in the lavatory.) Subsequently 
Catherine improves enough to air her 
own ideas (‘“‘God’s a bit of a dead horse 
by now,” etc.), though she remains con- 
sistently out of cigarettes, and mental 
chaos is apparently encroaching again at 
the end. The latter sections, dealing with 
angry young unpublished writers, squalid 
domesticity in Paddington, Soho drinking 
clubs, and happy-go-lucky Irish lodgers, 
are realistic enough; but unfortunately 
the tedium engendered in actuality by 
such milieux communicates itself to the 
reader: a state of affairs no comic writer 
should allow to arise. J. M-R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Honour Bright 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
Templeton (Arts) 


N the living-room of the Mayor of 
New York stands a fruit-machine 
presented to him by the city police 

after a raid. He absently puts coins into 
it from time to time but never expects 
to win. His 13-year-old son, a political 
prodigy who writes his speeches and 
steers his policy, puts a coin in at the end 
of Act One and the jackpot clatters out. 
The ruthless inevitability of this pay-off 
to a very minor sub-plot is symptomatic 
of the sickness afflicting Honour Bright 
in general. Either by the author or the 
director, the fruit machine episode could 
have been arranged so that its conclusion 
produced delighted surprise in the 
audience, instead of fatalistic resignation. 

The frail surface of the larger plot— 

Mayor conceals from the actress he loves 
his reliance on boy-genius; from boy- 
genius (who thinks girls silly and reveres 
memory of dead Mom) his love for an 
actress—also calls for tip-toe treatment: 
the thud of heavy boots driving re- 
morselessly on to predestined ends makes 
it all a somewhat exhausting exercise. 

American father-son relations come 

over embarrassingly, with a good deal 
of affectionate arm-punching (‘“That’s 
telling them, kid”) and mock-formal 
handshakes (“ Pals, son?” “‘ Pals, Dad!’’), 
and Hallowe’en comes into it, celebrated 
with masks, squirting cigars and joke 
match-boxes. There is a devoted secre- 
tary, with hard-boiled rueful moues, 
and a financier brother-in-law, pre- 
occupied with what’s going to happen 
to his Consolidated Uranium. In the end 
the boy-genius. discovers love—pre- 
cocious to the end—and all is resolved in 
a genial phone-call from Eisenhower. 
Despite all this, there is fun in the thing 
which could have been got out if playing 
and direction had taken wings instead of 
walking shoes. As it is, several isolated 
funny scenes emerge, notably where a 
boy-genius from Israel pops in—well 
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done by David Franks, a captivating 
little Hebrew mannikin about three feet 
six in his socks. Patrick Barr is too 
inflexible as the Mayor, and the fashions 
of 1958 very nearly succeed in blotting 
out the comeliness of Peggy Cummins as 
the actress. 


Templeton, at the Arts Theatre, tells 
the story, at once ordinary and im- 
probable, of a young British officer 
converted to Communism in 1941, 
abandoning the faith, serving his country 
well, inheriting a peerage and, on the 
eve of a distinguished diplomatic appoint- 
ment, electing to face open accusation of 
past treason rather than accept offers 
from a sympathetic Foreign Office to 
hush the whole thing up. Although the 
author employs a prologue, seven scenes 
and an epilogue to narrate these incidents, 
and within these episodes many chunky 
explanatory speeches, his message— 
plainly he feels he has one—remains 
indistinct; and in the play’s long death 
agony (Scene 7) gives Templeton’s wife 
an impassioned harangue which could 
be the climax to some quite different 
play. Attention.is compelled, though, 
for much of the time, but whether 
because of the hope that all will presently 
be clarified, or simply from a mild 
element of how-will-it-all-end suspense, 
it is hard to decide. 

William Russell’s Templeton is up to 
a point believable in the wartime scenes. 
but his man of distinction of twelve 
years later—the man one must believe 
in if the play is to have meaning at all— 
fails to convince. Weightier casting 
might have helped, but the character is 
flatly written, and the actor has no real 





REP SELECTION 


Nottingham Playhouse, Doctor in the 
House, by Ted Willis based on 
Richard Gordon’s novel, June 
23rd to July Sth. 

Ipswich Theatre, Meet Me by Moon- 
light, by Anthony Lesser, June 
30th for two weeks. 

Manchester Library Theatre, Figure 
of Fun, by André Roussin, adapted 
by Arthur Macrae, from June 24th. 

Dundee, The House by the Lake, by 
Hugh Mills, 30th June to 12th 
July. 











chance to show us what goes on inside 
his head. Heather Chasen lends chilling 
reality to a dedicated Party mem ->r, and 
Paul Garner, as a sort of McCarthyist 
jackal (the post-war scenes are dated 
1954), has a properly reptilian quality. 
Paul Mayo’s settings, considering their 
necessity for constant manceuvrability, 
do the evening ample justice. 


Recommended 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Don’t forget the Open Air Theatre; a 

spot decision on a fine evening has its 

reward. Last week’s recommendation to 

see The Big Tickle had the effect of 
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Danny Corrigan—Parrick BarRR 


getting it taken off, though The Mouse- 
Trap remains in its sixth year. Paul 
Scofield continues brilliant in Expresso 
Bongo (Saville—30/4/58); two good 
thrillers, Speaking of Murder (St. Martins 
—11/6/58) and Any Other Business 
(Westminster—16/4/58). 
J. B. BoorHroypD 


AT THE PICTURES 


Hot Spell 
The Wind Cannot Read 


HE title of Hot Spell (Director: 

Daniel Mann) implies that the pre- 

vailing temperature is important to 
the story, and the idea that a heat-wave 
in the little Louisiana town has had 
something to do with the events we 
have seen in it is even emphasized at the 
end with the words “Well, that’s the 
end of the hot spell.” I think this is 
wrong, a concession to an accepted 
formula. It is the great merit of this film 
that it is founded on character; the story 
is about the way these characters react 
on each other. The fact that it was 
during a heat-wave that they reacted in 
precisely this way is a detail. The 
situation would have resolved itself more 
or less like this, sooner or later, even 
in a snowstorm. 
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{Honour Bright 


Eric Corrigan—RicuarD O’SULLIVAN 


It is a piece about one ordinary family, 
but its implications come home _ to 
everyone who has ever thought about 
the passing of time. The central figure 
is Alma Duval, the comfortable, good- 
natured, unimaginative, simple-minded 
mother of three grown-up children, and 
the wife of an active, discontented 
husband, Jack. Shirley Booth’s per- 
formance as this worthy woman, pathet- 
ically striving to keep the family together 
“as we used to be,” baffled by the way 
everybody has changed since the days 
when they had much less money and 
lived in the country, clinging to the belief 
that if only the old circumstances could 
be recaptured all would be as it was, 
quite unable to grasp the fact that simply 
getting older has made it impossible 
this is wonderfully impressive, touching, 
amusing and memorable. 

Anthony Quinn too is excellent as the 
husband, and the young people do well; 
but the film is much more than these 
individual performances. The direction 
and writing of such scenes as the uneasy 
birthday dinner produce atmospheric 
effects of extraordinary force with nothing 
but the most ordinary words and be- 
haviour. At this dinner everybody is 
fill of good intentions; Alma has gone 
| enormous trouble, making the sons 
promise to be nice to their father on his 





birthday and not upset him. And yet, 
somehow, an acid, bitter argument blows 
up in a moment or two out of nothing. 
The occasion is ruined, and Jack goes 
off to the town girl with whom he can 
pretend he is still young; and Alma, 
alone, telephones a know-all friend to 
come and gossip with her (and advise her 
how to impress Jack again—an extremely 
funny scene) over the wasted birthday 
cake. 

The character is much like the one 
Miss Booth played in Come Back, Little 
Sheba, but the film as a whole seems to 
be more deeply affecting than that was 
in making one feel not only for these 
people in these circumstances but for 
humanity ... That may seem a pomp- 
ous way of putting it; efforts to analyse 
the effect of something superficially 
slight are almost bound to seem pompous. 
But there’s certainly more in this one 
than meets the eye. 


The Wind Cannot ‘Read (Director: 
Ralph Thomas), I regret to say, left me 
cold—and all the colder because the 
press show was packed with young and 
middle-aged ladies who energetically 
enjoyed every moment of it. Is it ill- 
natured of me to be exasperated when 
delighted giggles greet such a shaft of 
wit as “Chip on his shoulder? I’d say 
a log,’’ or the mere mention of “‘ stomach- 
ache,” or the mere sight of a bar with 
bottles on it, and when loud—loud 
laughter follows a servant’s reference to 
“hot Indian food into cold English 
stomach”? I suppose it is... 

Nevertheless the values of this decora- 
tive, lavishly-produced film are un- 
deniably quite juvenile compared with 


Alma Duval—Suir_ey Bootru 


those of Hot Spell. I don’t know Richard 
Mason’s original novel (he wrote the 
screenplay too), but here we have simply 
a dribble of incidents in a long, tenuous 
war-time love-affair between a young 
R.A.F. officer (Dirk Bogarde) and a 
Japanese girl (Yoko Tani). She is gentle, 
charming, childlike, submissive, a young 
man’s wish-fulfilment; together they 
explore the sights of Delhi, and they 
marry, but alas, she has a secret trouble 
(it is more than fifty minutes before the 
first hint of this), and he loses her. There 
are a snooty colleague—whom we just 
have to dislike on sight, for no reason, 
as he does—and some gay schoolboyish 
friends, and a tall fatherly twinkling 
brigadier, and an irrelevant episode in 
which the hero is captured and tortured 
by the enemy, and much beautiful 
scenery in Eastman Colour. I liked the 
scenery. 
* * * *~ * 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

I feel uneasy at having been so much 
less impressed than most critics by the 
Polish Kanal, a story of the Warsaw 
Rising of 1944. The circumstances, the 
nightmare fight of one small doomed 
unit in the sewers of the city, are strik- 
ingly shown; but the fictional decoration 
seemed to me ordinary, obvious, and 
aimed at a very simple audience. All the 
characters are types, introduced as types 
by an off-screen voice—“‘ the know-all,”’ 
“the dreamy musician,” “the officer 
who pines for his daily bath” and so on 
—and the cheapness of many of the 
effects is typified by a scene in which a 
girl on a stretcher says her wound is 
“nothing much” just before a blanket 
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[Hot Spell 


Jack Duval—ANTHONY QUINN 
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slips off to show that she has lost a leg. 
In the same programme at the Academy 
is a pleasing Hungarian nature film, 
Forest of the Falcons (commentary by 
James Fisher). Top London recommend- 
ation: The Key (11/6/58). The good 
Western The Law and Jake Wade 
(18/6/58) and Around the World in 
Eighty Days (17/7/57) continue. 

Best release: No Down Payment 
(29/1/58). I wasn’t keen on Marjorie 
Morningstar (see ‘“‘ Survey,” 18/6/58). A 
good reissue: The Caine Mutiny 
(25/8/54). RICHARD MALLETT 


AF THE OPERA. 


Tiresias (ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL) 
The Trojans (RoyAL Opera House) 


HE original title of this opéra bouffe 

(words by Guillaume Apollinaire, 

music by Francis Poulenc) is Les 
Mamelles de _ Tirésias. You must, 
therefore, be ready for anything. 

From her bountiful corsage, Thérése, 
the heroine of the piece, takes two 
symbolical toy balloons and pricks them 
with a hatpin. She means to have done 
with all that. As the rags of rubber float 
down into the orchestra pit, she sprouts 
ornate whiskers of the kind seen in 
pomade ads and at 1910 levées. Her 
husband she bundles intofrilled pinafores, 
kitchen, nursery, and baby-having. 

Apollinaire’s text is, in short, surrealist 
satire, with a strong feminist and pro- 
birthrate undertow. At the time it was 
written, in Emile Loubet’s presidency, 
it would have been denounced—if 
anybody had been taking notice—as 
outraging the purest instincts, tenderest 
feelings, etc., of all womanly women and 
manly men. Fifty years later it is not 
likely to make anybody, even the purplest 
among us, splutter over his whisky. 
Apollinaire and his translator handle 
potential dirt quite without obscenity. 
In the present production Osbert Lan- 
caster’s sets and dresses charmingly 
strengthen the kindergarten nonsense of 
the text. A cast of proved, seasoned and 
(normally) solemn English opera and 
oratorio singers, headed by Jennifer 
Vyvyan and Peter Pears, parade un- 
inhibited comic talents which, in the 
case of all perhaps but Mr. Pears and 
David Tree, are as unforeseen as they are 
genuine. Poulenc’s music, conducted by 
Charles Mackerras and accompanied on 
two pianos, is the most delicious frivol 
imaginable. 

Before the end, Thérése, beardless 
and with thorax as at curtain-rise, 
clambers with triumphal harp across the 
footlights to kiss a husband safe and 
happy again in his frockcoat. We don’t 
have to go home condoning aberration. 


Nobody would pretend that Amy 
Shuard, Blanche Thebom and Jon 
Vickers singing an English translation 
of Berlioz’s words are the best Cassandra, 
Dido and Aeneas for thirty years; but 
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here is a case where good is, for once in a 
while, no enemy of best. The Trojans is 
the only other Covent. Garden piece 
which, for lofty music, spacious spectacle 
and grandeur of theme can look Don 
Carlos in the face. Its revival for five 
performances, warts and all, is a matter 
for solemn joy. 

Has Mr. Kubelik hit off the ideal 
tempi yet? The “Gloire a Didon” 
chorus which opens the Carthage 
sequence came within an ace of its 
rightful majesty. In such a case a miss 
is a mile. The Royal Hunt opened with 
promising tranquillity, then got an un- 
becoming move on.. Perhaps at later 
performances the backstage contributions 
to the Wooden Horse March will be 
dynamically geared into the sounds from 
stage and orchestra pit. On the opening 
night the March was all in bits. 

No call to repine, though. The 
grandeur and melancholy tenderness of 
the rest are to spread in memory over a 
lifetime. _ CHARLES REID 


AT THE BALLET 


Ballets 1958 des Etoiles de Paris 
(SADLER’s WELLS) 


HE eight young dancers from Paris 

who have arrived in London under 

the auspices of the Sadler’s Wells 

Trust have style, accomplishment and 

courage, but, I suspect, very little money 
to support their spirited venture. — 

A romantic pas de deux, La Dryade, 


by Iréne Lidova, a sort of early 19th 
century pastiche with music in the style 
of Adolphe Adam, gave the evening a 
faintly disappointing start; but it enabled 
Iréne Skorik and Milorad Miskovitch 


to present the company’s classical 
credentials. 

Strong stuff followed with L’Echelle, 
by Milko Sparemblek to music by 
Zdenko Turjac and choreography by 
Dick Sanders. In this, Wife, Husband 
and Stranger each gives a version of the 
murder of the husband. Even with 
the help of the programme note I could 
not follow this balletic whodunit, but 
it made an admirable showpiece for the 
power in the men—Vées3ili Sulich and 
Milko Sparemblek—and the artistry 
with which they combined supple grace 
with acrobatic pantomime. Yvonne 
Meyer, a blonde Brazilian, was a wonder- 
ful eye-holder as the Wife. 

In high-speed choreographic diver- 
tissement, to music by Richard Blareau, 
six of the dancers, in Le Rideau Rouge, 
showed in front of a red _ curtain 
how well. classical foundations can 
support the most modish projections 
of romance and fantasy. John ‘Taras’s 
choreography catches the moods of 
youth and was well suited to the talents 
of the individual members of the team. 

The programme ended with a rather 
over-ambitious interpretation of the 
Prometheus story devised by Pierre 
Rhallys to gritty, percussive music by 
Maurice Ohana; the entirely white setting: 


and dressing—even the fire was white 
—was by Bernard Daydé. 
C. B. Mortiock 


A Miss and a Hit 
TV has not so far found a formula to 
equal the hypnotic fascination of 
the BBC’s “Tonight.” I suppose its 
current effort is “Late London” (A-R). 
This is being put out weekly—the diffi- 
culties of producing a nightly magazine 
show to rival Donald Baverstock’s little 
marvel of talent and organization are 
evidently still too formidable. But so far, 
whether weekly or nightly, “Late 
London” really will not do-at all. 

It is aimed at those teeming millions 
(who are they?) whose insatiable yearning 
it is to see and hear tasty gobbets of 
gossip about what Goes On at night in 
the Great Big Glittery City, and its 
general effect is so phony that a man 
who really knew his Late London might 
imagine it to be concerned with the 
capital of Ruritania. (There’s just a 
chance, of course, that this may be the 
effect the planners are after.) 

William Lucas, no mean actor, tries 
hard as Master of Ceremonies to appear 
relaxed, but he can’t kid me: he’s as 
nervous as a kitten, and I can’t say I 
blame him. It is fashionable to appear 
relaxed on television (if masked bandits 
burst into the “Tonight” studio, Michel- 
more would offer them tea), but one 
really shouldn’t labour it. I still wince 
when I recall the gruesomely. casual 
perspiring charm switched on and off by 
Jack Hawkins as the “‘ Chelsea at Eight” 
compére. The fact should be faced that 
very few actors can be themselves con- 
vincingly before the public, and they 
shouldn’t be required to try. 

The proceedings which Mr. Lucas 
had to piece together in the first show of 
this series were safely beyond criticism. 
Sabrina’s manager told Jacqueline 
Mackenzie he wanted to enter Sabrina as 
a Liberal candidate. Sabrina said it was 
potty. Michael Medwin received a plug 
for a film. The cast of the Palladium 
show received a plug for the cast of the 
Palladium show. A girl sang a song. A 
youthful singer was interviewed (what a 
meaningless word that has become!) 
with his new fiancée, late of his Fan Club. 
Sarah Marshall received a plug for a play. 
James Kenney received a plug for his 
records. A cartoonist drew a topical 
cartoon. And Mr. Lucas kept on giggling. 
It’s a wonder to me he didn’t break down 
and weep. If this is the best that can be 
distilled from a week in the metropolis 
somebody ought to try “Late Wolver- 
hampton.” 

Channel Nine has also taken a mighty 
bash at the Non-Stop-Honking-and- 
Thumping Championship, at present 
held by “ Six-Five Special.’’ The show is 
called ““Oh Boy!” (ABC)—a title remin- 
iscent of. naughty Hollywood co-ed 
comedies circa 1930: does the beat 
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generation really dig such crazy old- 
world catch-phrases? At any rate, ‘Oh 
Boy!” first shot across the little screen 
two Sundays ago like some idiot firework. 
It was so fast and furious that I didn’t 
even catch the name of the compére. 
Whoever he is, he had the most sinister 
smile I’ve seen since Conrad Veidt, and 
he chilled me to the marrow. 

Otherwise, the show was fine. Rock- 
’n’-roll (we used to have another name 
for it) is too old-fashioned for me, but 
if you wanted it, here it seemed to be in 
all its glory. Also an organist called 
Cherry Wainer, than whom I have never 
seen a performer more delighted with 
herself. Also a “ballad” singer called 
Ronnie Carroll, who made me feel 
almost good-looking. ‘There were three 
bands, as near as I could judge, and 
several singing groups, and the Vernons’ 
Girls (who’s looking after all those 
coupons in Liverpool these days?), and 
Bertice Reading, who showed some 
genuine feeling for jazz. Most of the 
time they were all yelling and blowing 
simultaneously, and the din was some- 
thing to marvel at. Best of all, nobody 
tried to be funny. I think it was this, and 
the speed, which finally won through and 
derailed the Six-Five Special. One up 
to ITV. Henry TURTON 
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FOR 
WOMEN 


Gracious Picnicking 


OME with the Hitch family on a 

“different” picnic! Yes, Mrs. 
Hitch has been soaking up Woman’s 
Page advice and her picnic will be 
sophisticated, bon vivant, right away 
from sandwiches and very much in the 
mood of 1958! 

And happy anticipation is the keynote 
of that mood as Mr. Hitch unlocks the 
hired van and out they all spill—Auntie 
Nell, Uncle Jim, three pounds of diced 
raw veal, Maisie, some cooking brandy, 
old Donald with the stove wrapped 
round his foot and a refectory table to 
flatten the lot of them into one merry 
heap! 

See the ideal picnic spot Mum has 
chosen for background to her haute 
cuisine. It took only five hours to find 
as against the normal three and it’s got 
everything. A ruined temple for muted 
greys and broken vertical effects. Level 
turf for the Chippendale 
chairs, a purling stream 
for a natural wine cooler. 

See too how Uncle Jim 

munches quite savagely at 

the bouquet of fines herbes 

he found down his neck. 

The fact is that this burly 

man, accustomed to the 

regular meals of Glossop Villas, bids 
fair to jar the leisurely tempo of good 
eating. Quick, Mum, out with the 
Martinis! 

Mum’s picnic Martinis have a tiny 
squeeze of red-currant juice for outdoor 
piquancy. She pours them from a 
narrow-necked vacuum flask into her 
finest crystal glasses and carries them 
round on a lacquered tray, dodging Dad’s 
fight with a huge square of broderie 
anglaise and a blackthorn. How wise to 
bring her daintiest tablecloth! But the 
Martinis, for all their tangy slivers of 
anchovy, do a fat lot for Uncle Jim and 
turn Auntie Nell downright silly. 


“Can’t we eat the tea before the 
lunch then?” she shrills, hitting at the 
midges. “Surely to goodness the bread 
is cooked?” 

“All hands to laying the table!” 
cries Mum swiftly. “Maisie, the 
Georgian silver! Dad, the wineglasses, 
three each! Jim, here’s a diagram of how 
finger-bowls go! Donald, a centrepiece 
of. pretty flowers! And hurry, I shan’t 
be a second with this Vitello Main- 
bocher|\” 

To make a Vitello Mainbocher Mum 
fries chopped garlic in butter till nicely 
browned, pops in 2 lb. rice, shakes it 
for 8 minutes, then covers with a good 
meat stock, letting all simmer till soft 
before adding the veal, wine; mush- 
rooms, green peppers, avocadoes, auber- 
gines, lychees, pawpaws and stale bread- 
crumbs, after which she stirs for 90 
minutes. It is an ideal picnic dish. She 

has got as far as knocking 
the rice bag over when 
Uncle Jim, all smiles at the 
savoury smells, helpfully 
tips a packet of salt into 
the marrons flambés Mum 
has planned to follow the 
Duck Maryland. 

“Come on, everybody 
find thirty different wild flowers! It’ll 
take ages!” shouts Donald, the dear 
nature-loving boy. 

To make marrons flambés Mum 
washes the salt off the marrons twice 
then chucks them in with the garlic and 
runs up a spotted dick with her free 
hand. How her head aches! Why is 
the sun setting? What has Donald 
found? Some Oxford ragwort. (No one 
else is playing.) He is so excited he 
falls over the stove and it blows up. 
Dad goes for a torch. Mum can just 
see Uncle Jim making off with the raw 
veal in his handkerchief. Auntie Nell 
is half-way up the ruin, being swooped 
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round by a bat. Donald has got 346 
wild flowers and is on to glow-worms. 
Mum is mixing sugar, duck-fat and 
breadcrumbs into little mad rissoles and 
toasting them over an unlit barbecue. 
Uncle Jim has found the brandy. 
Auntie Nell has fallen down inside the 
ruin. Donald has tamed an owl. Uncle 
Jim gives the tablecloth a wicked twitch 
just as Mum flings a lettuce and six 
table-napkins into the emergency caul- 
dron with an eerie laugh and Maisie 

But what is this wild beast that looms 
from the undergrowth, a vast, snorting 
shape in the darkness? 

No one ever knows. (They were in 
Woburn Park, they find later, so it 
could have been pretty well anything.) 
But what matters is that it goes through 
the place like a steamroller and all they 
have to do is shovel the debris into the 
van and beat it. The Hitches know that 
gracious picnickers leave no litter! 

They park on a bit of grass outside 
some council houses and eat the sand- 
wiches Mum has put together from a 
saved loaf and a beetroot. 

“Nothing like a good plain sandwich 
eaten in the open air when you’re 
hungry,” says Uncle Jim, and ll 
heartily agree. Why don’t you try the 
Hitch family’s healthy, simple way with 
a picnic—so “different” from those 
complicated things everyone’s going in 
for nowadays? ANGELA MILNE 


*“Mary Dally, 22-year-old actress who is 
Prue Harris to the millions who listen to 
radio’s rural serial ‘The Archers,’ announced 
her engagement yesterday ... She plans to 
marry 27-year-old Richard Arden-Davis . . . 
‘Actually, Prue Harris is to marry Tom 
Forrest in September or October. That was 
announced in The Archers to-night,’ Mary 
told me... ‘So the only person I’ve told 
in the cast is Bob Arnold, who plays Tom 
Forrest . . ..” —Daily Express 


How did he take it? 
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Liquid Lunch and Lean 


Elevenses 


MEAL in a tumbler, without un- 

derstatement, can be called a light 
meal. It was therefore surprising to 
learn that Mrs. Catton, supervisor of 
the Health Juice Bar at Harrods, was 
previously in “heavy catering,” in- 
dustrial and school meals; surprising 
yet reassuring, because hers were 
Surrey schools, which are -said to 
provide better balanced and more 
nourishing meals than any other county. 
At first she was afraid the Health Juice 
Bar would provide small scope for her 
talents; but soon she was deep in juice 
and its fascinating possibilities, Her 
latest creation, the Lunch with a 
Difference, is rated by Gaylord Hauser 
himself as a dietetic masterpiece. 

This consists of a raw egg, tomato 
juice, yoghourt, and yeast, followed by 
fruit salad for bulk. The Hauser Liquid 
Lunch is skim milk, molasses, yeast, and 
honey, with fruit salad. Both these 
meals are so sustaining that those whe 
eat, engulf, or absorb them do not need 
anything more until dinner time. Noth- 
ing comes out of tins, all juices being 
extracted from the fruit and vegetables 
at the bar. No sugar is used, only honey 
and molasses. It is not only those who 
wish to slim who have acquired the 
liquid lunching habit. The lean and 
hurried also drop in for a satisfying 
meal in five minutes, and brain-workers 
find a Liquid Lunch saves them from 
afternoon drowsiness. Others are 
simply vegetarians, or fresh food addicts. 

» The full Lean Elevenses is skim milk, 
orange juice, honey, and yeast; but 
débutantes chirrup for hours over such 
light delights as Peach Whisk with 
Yoghourt, blissful in the knowledge that 
yoghourt is a cleanser and splendid for 
spots. On Wednesday mornings come 
nannies and children for fruit or 
vegetable juices with milk after a 
Knightsbridge dancing class. Then 
there are always the elderly About- 
townsmen, baring theirstomachs’ secrets 
to Mrs. Catton and begging her to 
prescribe a special mixture; while here 
and there a used-up young exquisite 
may be sipping spinach juice or carrot- 
and-lemon, elegantly pained by any 
grosser creature who goes the whole 
hog with a full Liquid Lunch. 

ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Children’s Hour 


HE news that a local hotel provides 
“the last word in electronic baby- 
sitting” is no doubt enough to send 
American mommas hopping into their 
solid gold Cadillacs and speeding, non- 
stop, to Miami Beach. There they will 
find a closed-circuit television system, 
a camera in every nursery, a battery of 
screens in the baby-sitter’s H.Q., and 
all, it seems, for only a dollar an hour. 
What more could a momma (or even 
Junior) want? 
Like this, all the major problems of 
baby-sitting would be settled; one would 
know (barring faults in transmission) 


if Junior walked in his sleep, if he was 
a secret soda-pop drinker, one could 
catch him slipping out of his window 
on a pyjama-cord for a nocturnal prow! 
on the beach. But could one detect 
whether he was yawning or screaming? 
Could one divine if it was a biscuit or 
only a momma he wanted? Wouldn't 
one (to be honest) be completely at sea 
without a widescreen, Technicolored, 
VistaVision, stereophonic system, and a 
robot or two to change the nappies? 

I should myself. It’s all too complex 
for me. I'll just keep an ear open and 
an eyebrow cocked for an offer at two- 
and-six an hour. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON 


Sports Day 


REP schools have got an essence all their own. 
Shall I distil it for the reader-Mum 
From grass and elm and many-chimneyed stone, 
From panelled oak, child art, linoleum, 
Sandals in rows and high Palladian stairs 
And trestled mugs and beds with teddy bears? 


No; wait until we’re standing by the tape, 
Watching the Sprint; then works the poet’s eye, 
Then leaps the essence into sudden shape, 
Here, with the ears and freckles legging by 
And at my side the half-familiar voice 
Piping like mad: ‘“‘Come on, 7. Piggott-Boyce!” 











ANDE 


“I don’t know how I’m going to face the Customs—everything’s last year’s.” 
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A. J. WENTWORTH, B.A. (Retd.) 
One Thing After Another 


ORD has got round that I am 

\ \ taking up the matter of the 

Penfield Road bus stop. Mrs. 
Wheeler went out of her way to con- 
gratulate me about it this morning 
after church. 

“We need somebody of energy and 
initiative in this place, Mr. Wentworth,” 
she told me. “There is so much to be 
done. It is splendid to know that you 
are going to interest yourself in our 
small concerns.” 


By H. F. ELLIS 


It is absurd that a chance remark» 
made in a spirit of irony at a so-called 
“Brains Trust,” should be taken up in 
this literal way. But what is one to do? 
Mrs. Wheeler would rightly have felt 
very rudely rebuffed had I replied that 
I had no intention of doing anything of 
the kind. Besides, I suppose in a way 
it is just the opportunity I have been 
looking for to give a helping hand here 


J 
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and there in Fenport. When one joins 
a community one has no right, even in 
retirement, to sit back with folded hands 
and expect others to do the work. 

I was revolving in my mind the 
opening phrases of a letter to the West 
Acre and District Transport Company 
when I was hailed by Miss Stephens 
from the Bank. She is petite and does 
not, I am sure, dye her hair. Some 
women have a natural bronze that grows 
a little paler at the roots. 

“Oh, Mr. Wentworth,” she began 
in her breathless way, “of course we 
hardly know each other, and I do hope 
you will forgive me, but the fact of the 
matter is it’s the Dramatic Society. 
We are doing The Linden Tree, you see, 
it’s a Priestley of course, and the old 
Professor—he’s out of date, if you 
remember, and won’t give up despite 
his wife’s longing to get away from it 
all——” 

“But, Miss Stephens,” I interrupted 
gently, “I am rather at a loss. I shall 
of course be delighted to take a ticket 
when the time comes——” 

“But we want you to act, Mr. 
Wentworth,” she cried. “It’s a part 
that’s simply made for you. So gentle, 
and yet so firm. I can just see you, in 
the big scene with Mrs. Linden % 

I naturally supposed at first that she 
was pulling my leg. But after a while, 
as she prattled on, I realized that she 
seriously imagined I might be persuaded 
to. go on the stage in front of half the 
people in Fenport and involve myself 
in this scene with Mrs. Linden, whoever 
she might be. At my age! So I seized 
the first opportunity to tell her that I 
had never acted in my life, and that 
I feared I was a little old to begin now. 

She opened her eyes very wide indeed. 

“But, Mr. Wentworth!” she said. 
“T know that you used . . . before half 
the crowned heads of Europe, Mr. 
Megrim told me.” 

“Let me assure you, Miss Stephens,” 
I said, “ that any stories about my having 
once been an actor are quite unfounded. 
Apart from one occasion in the old days 
when I dressed up as Father Christmas 
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for an end-of-term concert, I can 
truthfully say——” 

“And what are two of my parishioners 
hatching up together against me now?” 
cried the vicar, coming up-unexpectedly 
from behind. He has a way of taking 
one by the elbow that, in one not of his 
cloth, I should be inclined to resent. 
“Something to my detriment, I’ll be 
bound.” 

“You are barking up the wrong tree, 
Vicar,” I told him, seeking unsuccess- 
fully to free myself. “I was simply 
explaining to Miss Stephens that, 
though I have dressed up as Father 
Christmas in my time——” 

“The very man,” . he interrupted. 
“The very man! Now that poor old 
Witherby has been laid to rest.. Miss 
Stephens, you shall persuade him. 
Four o'clock in the Church Hall, on 
December the 20th. Vestments pro- 
vided by the parish. Splendid, splendid. 
You have no idea, Wentworth, how 
difficult it is nowadays to get the right 
sort of person to take an interest in our 
small doings.” 

“Well, really———”’ I began. 

“Mr. Wentworth is thinking of 
joining our Dramatic Society,’ Miss 
Stephens said. “Just for a small part, 
perhaps, until we see how he gets on. 
We mustn’t ask too much of him, must 
we?” 

“Mine is no more than a walking-on 
part, as we say,” said the vicar. “Just 
a word here and there to the kiddies. 
A pat on the head, perhaps. You have 
patted heads in your time, eh, Went- 
worth? Four o’clock then, on the 20th 
of next month.” 

“TI very much fear,” I said—but he 
had darted off in his impetuous way to 
accost a young couple with a dachshund, 
and I turned to find Miss Stephens 
laughing gaily at me. 

“What a breezy Christian it is,” she 
exclaimed. “I always feel I ought to 
hold my skirts down when he’s about.” 

I dug the ferrule of my umbrella into 
the ground, at a loss for a reply. 

“And hold my hat on tight and so on, 
I mean,” she went on with a becoming 
blush. “That was naughty of you, 
about him barking up the wrong tree. 
I very nearly burst right out.” 

“Naughty?” I said. “In what way?” 

“Don’t pretend you don’t know 
everybody calls him Frisky Fido. I 
should think he knows it himself, very 
likely.” 


“Oh, that,” I said. “Oh well.” It 
was the first I had heard of it, as a 
matter of fact, but I cannot say I was 
greatly surprised. The more I see of 
life in this neighbourhood the more it 
seems to me to resemble life in a boys’ 
preparatory school. The gossip and 
childishness of it all, and now nick- 
names for the vicar! The only difference 
in a way is that there is practically no 
discipline. 

We had quite a pleasant talk, until 
our ways parted at the china shop. 


Miss Stephens is an amusing little thing, ~ 


and I should -be glad to help her, 

within reason. But there are limits. I 

do not think I have committed myself 

about her absurd play-acting suggestion, 

though of course, up to a point, it 

might be a new experience. We shall see. 
* ak * * * * 

It is odd to remember that a little 
time ago I was complaining of a lack of 
useful employment here in Fenport. 
And now here I am, practically rushed 
off my feet with this Penfield Road 
business and rehearsals for Miss 
Stephens’ Dramatic Society starting on 
Wednesday (it is really impossible to 
refuse so pressing a lady), not to men- 
tion the vicar’s Children’s Party, 
though that of course is not for a few 
weeks yet. Then there is the Vice- 
Presidency of the Football Club—I 
mean I have still to settle whether to 
accept the honour at a guinea a year or 
send them a gracefully-worded refusal. 
All these things mount up. 

“Don’t you go and do too much, 
Mr. Wentworth,” Mrs. Bretton said to 
me only this morning as I was on my 
way out to the tool-shed to straighten 
things up in there. “You’re toc kind- 
hearted by far. You want to take it 
easy, your time of life, not run this way 
and that for a pack of women.” She is 
an excellent creature, but a little 
inclined to treat me as though I were an 
elderly invalid. “That Miss Stephens,” 
she added, and would I think have said 
more had I not shown by my manner 
that I had work to do. I do not believe 
in encouraging gossip, however well- 
intentioned. 

I keep my bicycle in the tool-shed, 
together with the mowing machine and 
other odds and ends. This is incon- 
venient at times, because of the way 
things have of catching in things when 
you want them—or rather when you 
don’t. I mean when you don’t want the 
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things they catch in, naturally, and it is 
these for some tiresome reason that 
generally come out first when you pull. 
Besides, it is bad for the spokes. A lot 
of old paint-tins and so on were left 
behind by the last occupant into the 
bargain, and the place needs a thorough 
tidy. I hate anything slipshod. ‘The 
School Museum was in my charge at 
Burgrove for a number of years, so I am 
not without experience of arranging a 
number of diverse objects to the best 
advantage in a narrow space. 

The right. way to begin is to clear 
everything out first, and this I proceeded 
to do (not, for reasons that I have 
explained, without some difficulty). | 
shall never understand why my pre- 
decessor here needed so much garden 
hose. It is awkward stuff at the best 
of times, and really, for the small lawn 
and two rose beds which are all I have 
here, one would have thought forty feet 
or so would be enough. I very much 
doubt, as a matter of fact, whether he 
ever used it at all; parts of the middle 
section have clearly, to judge by the 
cobwebs alone, been entangled in an 
old wooden rake for many years. At any 
rate, after a tug or two, I decided that 
the only thing to do was to unthread 
the hose carefully from end to end, to 
disengage it, that is to say, from the 
various articles with which it had 
become entangled. These latter could 
then be removed seriatim. ; 

To my astonishment, the hose ap- 
peared to have no end, whichever way 
I traced it, and it was while trying to 
follow a double loop through the frame- 
work of a deck-chair that I somehow got 
the handle of a pair of edging shears up 





the left leg of my trousers. I should not 
ordinarily note down the details of so 
mundane an operation as tidying out a 
shed, but there has been a lot of 
exaggerated” gossip in the village— 
nothing is too trivial, it seems, for some 
people—and in justice to myself I wish 
to explain, quite briefly, what happened 
next. 

Anyone who has tried to trace an 
unrolled garden hose, or a_ tangled 
fishing cast for that matter, to its source 
knows: that it is essential at no time 
to lose touch. The eye is not to be 
depended upon. The entire length must 
be followed by hand, for otherwise it is 
all too easy to reverse one’s direction 
unknowingly where two loops intersect 
and thus arrive back at one’s starting 
point. For this reason I was obliged to 
force my way through rather than to go 
round the deck-chair, and by a stroke 
of ill-luck the serrated, or notched, leg 
of the chair, which happened to be 
uppermost, swung over on its pivots 
and trapped the upper part of my body. 
At the same time the point of the shears 
became jammed rather awkwardly in 
the lower framework—of the chair, that 
is—and in attempting to preserve my 
balance I inadvertently gave a sharpish 
tug to the hose (of which, I must repeat, 
I could not let go without throwing all 
my trouble to the winds) and brought 
down a quantity of sacking and old 
dahlia tubers from a shelf above my 


head. I was temporarily blinded. But 
for that I should certainly not have made 
what turned out to be a false move. 

I suppose it may have been two or 
three minutes later that I heard foot- 
steps on the gravel path outside. Not 
wishing to be interrupted I kept quite 
still, and it was with some irritation that 
I heard Mrs. Bretton call out, rather 
gruffly, “Here’s Miss Stephens wants 
to see you, Mr. Wentworth.” Still, 
there was nothing to be done, and a 
moment later I could sense that Miss 
Stephens was standing in the doorway. 

“I’m so sorry to bother you when you 
are busy,” she began. Then her voice 
died away. “Oh my God, Mrs. Bretton!” 
she cried. (I suppose it is the modern 
way, but I do not like it in a woman.) 
“'There’s something hanging up in the 
corner.” 

The truth was that in an instinctive 
effort to free myself by slipping back- 
wards through the framework’ of the 
chair and at the same time shrugging it, 
if I make myself clear, upwards, I had 
caught the leg-rung, by a million-to-one 
chance, on some nail or projection in 
the wall. Movement of any kind was 
now painful, if not positively dangerous, 
and it was while quietly thinking out 
the next step that I had become aware 
that I had a visitor. 

“It is perfectly all right, Miss 
Stephens,” I said, to reassure her. “I 
was looking for the end of the hose.” 
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“Goodness, ‘you gave me a shock,” 
she said. “It’s hanging down your 
back.” 

“Aha!” I said. “It must have been 
hidden among the dahlias.” 

“So are you, you poor thing,” Miss 
Stephens said, coming—very expertly, 
I must say—to my assistance. 

The upshot of all this is that I have 
practically promised to take a part in 
her play. Apparently, a Wally Bishop 
is going abroad, and they are desperate 
for somebody to act the part of Lock- 
hart, whoever he may be. To tell the 
truth, I was not in the best of tempers— 
nobody likes to be interrupted in the 
middle of a worthwhile task—and the 
quickest way to settle the matter seemed 
to be to say yes. 

“Tn that case,” I said, 
very well. 
¥es.*" 

“You darling!” Miss Stephens said. 
Of course, I know that it means nothing 
among stage people, but all the same 
one was glad that Mrs. Bretton had 
gone to get her husband’s lunch. 

The first performance is to be on 
December 20th, apparently. I have a 
feeling that I already have some en- 
gagement for that date, but Miss 
Stephen says it doesn’t matter. I don’t 
know, I’m sure, whether I have been 
altogether wise. 


“T suppose— 


By all means, if you wish it. 


Next week: The Penfield Road Affair 
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